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REMOVE THE MENACE 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. I. Use Odoriess Derma- 
San Disinfectant for scrub- 
bing to remove sources of 

_ infection. No. 2. Use Derma- | 
San in foot-baths to elim- 
inate existing infection. 
No. 3. Sprinkle Derma-San 
Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infection. Ask 
for details to-day. You'll 
agree that the Derma-San 
Control System is simple, 
direct and positive. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 


FUNDAMENTAL strategy in developing a high-scoring team starts wit 
a 100% non-slippery gym floor finish—and that means Seal-O-San. 

For Seal-O-San helps give you an offense and a defense that “clicks: 
You'll see your team, playing on Seal-O-San, score victory after vic*>ry 
You'll see them pivot, pass and shoot in championship style. * 

Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface gives your players positive traction fot 
quick starts and stops. It makes teaching of fundamentals easier. It build 
confidence ... morale . . . the will to win. Moreover, serious accident 
from skids or falls are avoided. Thus, Seal-O-San helps to keep your best 
shots in the game .. . keeps your winning combination intact. 

Don’t count on luck to bring you a championship. Use foresight and put 
a mop-applied, low-cost, non-slip Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER TORONTO 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
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What Will The Record Tell? 


The Board of Directors and the Representative Assembly of the Association extend 
to the members their greetings and sincere wishes for a new year of victory and returning 
peace. May our ideals of service and our loyalty to country help us to sense even better the 
true significance of the past holiday season. May we all be inspired to even greater usefulness 
throughout the coming year. An appropriate resolution might well be “More effective health 
education, physical education, and recreation for more people.” 


The spirit of service exemplified during the past year by thousands of health education, 
physical education, and recreational leaders has been very gratifying. Only the pessimists 
and the impatient will say that it has not been noteworthy ; that a few bad apples necessarily 
determine the fate of the rest of the crop; or that the results have left us with but a small 
stock of inward satisfaction. 

While the tendency for some not to be satisfied wholly with our results has colored the 
thinking of a few people, it cannot be said, by any means, that this feeling is general. The 
vast majority of people have gained new and reborn encouragement and faith in our work. 
They know much better than ever before that the efforts of current health and physical edu- 
cators and recreational leaders are channelled in the right direction and that they are 
essential ingredients of the American Way of Life in war or in peace. 

A special appeal is made this year to all workers in our field; that is, to utilize with 
greater effectiveness the principle of collective effort by joming and working with others. 
We must sense that coming together is only a beginning. Keeping together begets progress. 
Working together insures success. 


Next January 1, one year from now, may every member of our profession look back on 
this year just beginning now and answer with even more confidence the following questions, 
The year has passed. 
Say, hast thou spent it well? 
Hast thou done each task, 
Thou wert called to do? 
What does the record tell? 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT WITH THES: 


NEW, IMPORTANT BARNES BOOKS 


PADDLE TENNIS 
by F. S. Blanchard 


A brilliant addition to the Barnes Sports Library! This 
first complete book devoted to a popular and rapidly 
growing sport, will be welcomed by physical educators, 
recreation directors, and thousands of players. Among 
the contents are directions for laying out courts, coach- 
ing techniques, complete rules. 


6” x 9 Illustrated $1.25 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE YOUTH 
OF AMERICA 
by Ruth Radir 


How to do creative group work in modern dance is ex- 
plained simply and thoroughly in this long awaited 
book. Full of specific and extensive suggestions, this 
book will be an invaluable aid to the high school and 
college teacher of dance. 


6” x 9” Cloth, Illustrated $2.50 


SPORTS: ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION 
by Hughes and Williams 


Here is a book 
for every in- 
structor, athlet- 
ic director and 
coach. Scholas- 
tic Coach says 
— “A Hughes- 
Williams book 
is always wel- 
come news to 
the nation’s 
physical educa- 
tion and sports 
administrators. 
Their latest vol- 
ume is squarely 
in the groove. 
It furnishes 
both a com- 
pletely authen- 
tic basis for the 
sports program 
and a practical, 
concrete meth- 
od for the con- 
duct of sport in 
various institu- 
tions, at differ- 
ent age levels, 
and with respect 


to the needs of both sexes.’’ 

Practical suggestions are given for: Organization, 
The Sports Staff, Financing Sports, Purchase and Care 
of Equipment, Management, Rules and Regulations, 
Awards and Points Systems, Facilities, and Current 
Controversies. 


412 pages, 6” x 9” $4.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
by Frank G. Menke 


At last, in one 
great 628-page 
volume, here is 
everything you 
want to know 
about 
F rom Baseball 
to Fox Hunting 
—from Golf to 
Backgammon 
— from Bad- 
minton to Jai 
Alai — the lar- 
gest’ and most 
fascinating 
compilation of 
sports facts, 
statistics, anec- 
dotes, champs, 
legends, records 
ever made! 

W ho invented 
baseball? I ce - 
hockey? Polo? 
How much did 
Tunney get for 
beating Demp- 
sey? How fast 
does a golf-ball 
travel? Who 
won the 191 3 
World’s Series? Frank G. Menke, master historian of 
sports, has worked 20 years and studied 2,000 books 
in order to give you this volume. Now you can settle 
all arguments and bets—spend hours in_ fascinating 
reading! 

Here are a few comments from leading sports-writers: 
“A monumental thing.’’— Joe Williams. ‘‘A book of 
staggering dimensions.’’—Arthur Daley. ‘‘Endless sports, 
facts, fancies, champions, rules, origins, legends.’’—Bob 
Considine. ‘What this country has needed for years.”"— 
H. G. Salsinger. 

Hilariously illustrated by that “champ” sports cartoon- 
ist, Willard Mullins. 


Second printing now ready. Third edition on 
press. $3.50 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
by Grace I. Fox 


A sparkling new book of folk dancing designed espe- 
cially for high school and college students. Here are 
enough colorful dances—both familiar favorites and 
stimulating new tunes from many countries—for a com- 
plete semester of folk dancing. in addition to complete 
music and directions for each dance, the authgr has 


“included a valuable section on teaching methods. Com- 


pletely illustrated with unusually clever sketches. 


x 11” Cloth, Illustrated $2.50 


New complete catalog available now. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


67 West 44th St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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By 
ul D. OBERTEUFFER | 
Page Ohio State University 
re is Columbus, Ohio 
yOu 
orts, LL living things use movement as an instrument _ trained at Harvard in the 17th century were not un- ~| 
me A of expression and impression. The amoeba un- _ like the boys there now; so they played games, and j 
f to der the glass will react to varying stimuli by | when the lads at Princeton kicked an early American { 
ore moving around. The collie will express his joy at the - football through the chapel window they thus intruded | 
Joi ‘return of his master by convulsive waggings and af- the fact of their singleness of being into the sacred i 
lar- fectionate leaps. The runabout child learns that table _ halls of this unsound intellectualism. i 
iar legs are hard by toddling full tilt into one. Of the Shortly thereafter, in the 19th century, but unre- 
of unpredictable number of sensory stimuli received by lated to these impulses to play, physical training came i 
cts, any living organism a good share of them are made into our schools. It had a Scandinavian and German 
= possible because that organism has the capacity to ancestry. The English games were not a part of the 4 
ords move about, to alter his environment by moving, and beginnings of school physical training. German exer- 
‘thus to create new and different worlds for himself | cises and Swedish gymnastics prevailed. In commun- ! 
- which teach him important lessons. Likewise ideas ity life, however, our pioneers hunted and fished and ‘ 
10? conjured up within find their efferent expression in later on they danced a little. They played games, either : 
S movements as diverse as the flicker of an eye or the domestic or imported, and soon the school was doing 
1p- § mad stampede of a frightened mob. Ideas, feelings, one thing as physical training and people at large were ' 
1st ff emotions, drives, or moods frequently can find their doing others. The schools were at quite a loss to know 
= ‘most satisfactory expression only through a move-.~\/what was the best for its children. The fatherlands all 
13 ment of parts coordinated so as to bring satisfaction | gave purpose to their physical training. Their exer- 
of | as a return for its doing. cise was for health, to discipline the youth of the land, 
= Mankind always has used this capacity for coordi- or to celebrate an occasional festival. The American 
ing lated movement to serve his purposes. The savage rar games seemed all for fun and amusement. Which of 
to capture or escape, the primitive tribesman swung these purposes should the school adopt and develop its \ 
— a club to beat off an attacker, the Indian danced to program to meet? 
rts, invoke the favor of the gods, and the early Greeks The 20th century has made the answer clear. We 
Bob wrestled for fun and for the beauty of body develop- __ will have little of imported programs and purposes. We 
acs ment. Later on the middle Europeans danced to the — will choose some of the English rugby. and develop 
n= folk songs of their festivals, the Swedes invented ex- American football, we will preserve and teach some old 
, ercises for therapeutic purposes, and the English played folk dances, we will run foot races as did the ancient 
= games and hunted because it was such good sport. But Greeks but we forget soccer, are bored with calis- 
as civilization has progressed it has made less and  thenics, use the Swedish horse to play on, and applaud 
less urgent the need for movement as necessary to sur- but not perform the ballet. We are enthusiastic about 
. _ vival. Bullets take the place of clubs, carpenters build tennis and golf, imported products, we invent baseball, 
our houses for us; and the more these labor-saving and we ride and hunt and fish as all human beings do 
‘ substitutions develop, the more dancing, playing, swim-. the world over. But we insist on our own purposes 
a ming, and climbing we do just for the fun of it We and our own development and these are compatible 
nd are neither inclined from choice nor pre-destined bio- — with essential purposes of all education in this par- 
“ logically to give up our capacity for muscular effort ticular democracy. If American education aims at : 
os and retire to the armchair. If we do, we die. normal adjustment of the individual to his world then 
n- ‘What has happened in American education? Our so does modern physical education in American schools. 
schools and colleges were begun originally to train If the production of integrated personalities possessed ag 
the mind. The early Puritanic philosophy held play of. those qualities which make for effective living within } 
‘as vulgar and schools would have none of it. The a democracy is the general purpose then the activities 
early pattern for American higher education was cut which educate through these motor avenues must con- 
+ in the form of devotion to a dualistic intellectualism tribute to these ends. A physical education is produc- / 
® in which mind was an entity unrelated to the remainder _ tive of more than organic or “physical” gains. These 
” of the organism. Actually the boys whose minds were are important but other outcomes can and must be & 
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sought if one is to appraise fairly the place of physical 
education in the American program of education. 


T° gain such a view of the part motor activities play 
in the education of a man one must begin, o 
course, with a broad view of education itself. It must 
be seen as education for living rather than just school- 
ing. The boundaries of blackboards, recitations, and 
lectures must not define academic respectability. The 
broad view sees education as a series of living ex- 
periences and if books, or trips, or chalk, or games, 
or a tonsillectomy are necessary to enrich that life 
then those things are organized and arranged by skill- 
ful teachers as a part of the educational process. We 
are just beginning to understand what Dewey years 
ago pointed out—that it is the whole child we are edu- 
cating—not just his memory centers. No picture of an 
educated life which has for its colors only the bright 
hues of poetry or the perspectives of mathematics will 
do. What a Hutchins or a Flexner may describe as 
their ideal of an educated life vanishes in the face of 
such rudimentary knowledge as science has given us 
about the relation of the psyche to the soma. Or as 
Williams! has aptly put it, 

This view sees life as a totality ... and the modern spirit 
in physical education seeks the education of man through 
physical activities as one aspect of the effort for human en- 
lightenment. . . . The ‘cult of music’ becomes as ludicrous as 
those who worship at the altar of mental development. Neither 
point of view suffices, neither is accurate. 

Culture must be judged in terms of totality of expres- 
sion. There is nothing new about that. Plato argued 
it in his Republic and John Locke urged the recogni- 
tion of motor activities as a way of living. Herbert 
Spencer clamored for the development of a physical 
education for men and women and contemporary think- 
ers such as Dewey, Bode, Horn, Jacks, and others all 
have pronounced the validity of motor experiences as 
contributors to education. 

But it is necessary to particularize. Muscular strength 
is surely not the only outcome of a physical education. 
Just what kinds of learning accrue? There are, po- 


tentially, five, all of which may be classified by other . 


names perhaps and surely all of which depend for their 
existence in large measure upon the quality of leader- 
ship which seeks them. From participation one learns, 
first, the skills and strategy of the activity at hand; 
-second, the hygiene or health implications of the activ- 
ity; third, the behavior controls involved in the ac- 
tivity situations; fourth, the satisfactions from self-ex- 
pression, through the activity as a means; and fifth, the 
history, contemporary status, and relationships of the 
activity. These values, along with the health or organic 
values which we are not discussing here, are.all poten- 
tial. They may or may not accrue. Their fullest attain- 
ment depends upon good organization and expert teach- 
ing. 

The first one can be disposed of quickly. It is obvi- 
ous that one must learn how to play golf and that the 
strategy of tennis or football is not learned except 


1 Williams, J. F., “Education Through the Physical,” Journal 
of Higher Education (May, 1930), p. 279. 


through participation. The skills, the rules, and the plan 
for any game or dance are fundamental to the othe 
values. Such learning is obviously as much of an “in. 
tellectual” exercise as it is a “physical” one. For oy 
purposes let us assume an optimum mastery and moye 
on to the other values. 

From the activities, if properly taught, we can get 
an insight into hygiene. Ringworm of the foot has 
spread because people are in ignorance of hygienic pro- 
cedures following exercise. Success in athletics is de. 
pendent in some measure upon diet, sleep, and free. 
dom from dissipation. Old lessons about healthful liy- 
ing spring normally and forcefully from such participa- 
tion, and the refinements of the 20th century have not 
as yet developed an adequate substitute for a normal 
metabolism. If participation in activities calls up this 
kind of associate learning then the activities have added 
profitably to the sum of knowledge. 


Third, the behavior controls involved in the activity 
may need some elaboration. Somewhere in the first 
year of life the behavior of the infant begins to take on 
social implications. His intra-uterine aloneness begins 
to disappear. He becomes related to others, first to his 
mother, then to family, then to playmates, and eventu- 
ally he may develop a vision of the relation of him- 
self to the world of people. This socializing process is 
not done without pain. The self-preservative drive is 
strong and the competition or aggression manifested 
against other individuals is the result of it. In view 
of this Timme? holds it the duty of civilization in gen- 
eral and the school as its agent to modify this aggres- 
sion into behavior useful in group life. The hitting, 
shoving, and biting of the child must be modified as 
he grows older. 

/ Therein can be seen the effect of a physical educa- 
tion. “Play is training in socialization. By far the best 
and perhaps the only means of socializing the child,” 
according to Timme.* Play weans him from self-cen- 
teredness to material objects, to playthings, to play- 
fellows, to the group, to the world of people. This pro- 


cess goes on all the time, with or without leadership, 
with or without the school. The important thing is to 
give direction to it, plan its outcomes, and the school 
and its teachers are responsible for such direction- 
giving and behavior-planning. Note that we have not 
said this responsibility was solely that of the physical 
education teacher. No such position is tenable. The 
physical education teacher and program are in the 
vortex. of such a socializing process but the influence 
of all teachers affects these changes. 


Furthermore, these modifying changes go on con- 
tinuously through life and play always is an instrument. 
We may grow too old to participate so we watch; and 
the spectator, through the well known process of ident- 
ification expresses behaviors of a social nature and has 
modifications made of his conduct. He will live through 
the players he watches. 


2Timme, Arthur R., “The Significance of Play and Recrea- 
tion in Civilized Life,” Mental Hygiene, 18: 1 (January, 1934), 


p. 51. 
3 Ibid., p. 52. 
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Kimball Young adds further evidence to this. He 
says, 


Recognition of the fact that the self arises from building up 
roles and the status that others require of us should convince 
ys that a full life is possible only when we recognize the 
anticipation or claims of others upon us. This is exactly what 


socialization . means.* 

Thus the activities of physical education may be- 
come a remarkable instrument for socialization. In 

mes, and in sports, we learn to expect things of our 
friends and we know our friends are expecting things 
of us. We take on status; we become persons. 
We rise and fall as we try to meet these expectations. 
We learn to judge and to be judged and when a 
friend fails to measure up, lets us down in a tight 
foursome, or fumbles at a crucial moment, we, be- 
cause others have expected things of us, are more 
tolerant of him. We recognize his weakness and 
his dispair because we share them. We do, that is, 
if we have played, if our physical education has been 
a full one. It is usually the person whose physical edu- 
cation has been neglected who is intolerant enough 
to shout his abuse when players make mistakes. 


T HE full life is possible only when we accurately 


gauge our role, and know where we stand with. 


reference to our friends. We play hide-and-go-seek or 
dodge-ball, tennis, or squash-racquets and if we disap- 
point others we can either correct our mistake, with- 
draw from the game, or have our errors forgiven. We 
insist on one of the three happening. Life is uncom- 
fortable until one does. We will go to lengths to make 
one of these happen. The alibi has its origin in these 
circumstances. Where the act has failed we attempt 
to verbalize away its consequences. We try to explain. 
We always want to'be right, to be well thought of, and 
we do not always succeed. The recognition of the 
claims others have on us, or of the role others expect 
us to play becomes strikingly apparent through the 
materials with which organized physical education 
deals. 

The technique of socialization then begins to appear. 
The teacher must make clear what is expected ; he must 
instruct us in the use of the tools which will meet this 
expectancy, and when failure attends our efforts, he 
must provide opportunity suitable to our capacity for 
establishing a satisfying equilibrium with our fellows. 

Young makes it even more explicit when he says 
that “social and emotional maturity is achieved only 
if the sense of freedom has a corresponding sense of 
responsibility.”® In games or in a folk dance the par- 
ticipant has freedom and responsibility. He cannot 
evade either. It was he who was caught off the bag, 
or. flubbed his mashie shot, or missed his block, or 
who forgot to “set and turn single.” When one enters 
an activity of this sort he has freedom and if it takes 
responsibility to produce maturity then he has that 


4Young, Kimball, “Freedom, Responsibility, and Self-Con- 


trol,” Mental Hygiene, 21:2 (April, 1987), p. i77. 
SIbid., p. 178. 
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His own actions become important to the team, 
The player 


also. 
the set, or eveti to the whole pageant. 
who errs can find few alibies to help him evade his own 
responsibility, and the teacher must see that he finds 


none save the true ones. These games are stern tests 
yet rich in opportunity for producing maturity. They 
help discipline and develop the weakling, they provide 
a growth opportunity for the “fringer,” and they pro- 
vide a yardstick for the one who is uncertain where he 
stands. Likewise they present a temptation for the 
egocentric who is expert at them, and splendid and 
useful stimuli for the normally maturing personality. 
It is within these spheres that good teaching is im- 
portant. Bad teaching will be blind to this socializing 
process. It will permit egotism to take charge of some, 
cowardice and unhappiness born of consistent failure 
to spread in others, and complete lack of participation 
to be the lot of a few. Good teaching will by paying 
attention to the individual differences, select and teach 
those activities holding most promise for socialization ; 
it will be impatient with mass activities and prefer small 
groups where individual growth can be noticed, and it 
will help each individual undergo the socializing proc- — 
ess to the end that he attains his full share of maturity. 


N a republic where democratic personal relationships 

are expected to be the basis of the culture it is not 
too much to expect that all of the areas within a cur- 
riculum will be capable of making a very real and 
demonstrable contribution to such democratic behavior 
in the individual. Can a contribution be made to such 
democratic living through physical education? 

If the inter-play of personality constantly found on 
the play field can be properly directed, the. field, the 
court, thegpool, the out-of-doors can be most significant 
as laboratories of the democratic process. Conversely 
men can be taught to hate each other, to hold others 
in disrespect, to take advantage, to “get the other 
guy,” to nurse racial prejudices, to seek advantage, all 
through sport. In war, some of these latter qualities 
are necessary. American men cannot fight the enemy 
with kid gloves on. Because we must win this war 
we may have to forsake some of our notions of clean 
combat. Activities can be chosen and taught in physi- 
cal education in such a way as to produce these fight- 
ing skills. But if the essence of the democratic way 
is to be measured by the quality of our respect for the 
other personality then organized school and college psy- 
sical education programs should be held strictly ac- 
countable for the kind and quality of teaching through 
their activities. Nothing may be tolerated which does 
not guide the student into a deepened and widened un- 
derstanding of the democratic culture in which he lives. 

Fourth, and irrevocably bound up with this socializ- 
ing process is the opportunity for normal personality 
adjustment and integration through and by the satis- 
factions arising out of self-expression. The very nature 
of physical education throws it into the vortex of this 
kind of learning. Physical education activities have a 
rich potential objectivity about them. Children play 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Preparedness? 


Yes! But How? 


BEN W. MILLER 


Executive Secretary 
A. A. H. P. 


democracy in the postwar period. They are soon 

to come face to face with a decision on how both 
may best be achieved. They must seek the one without 
losing the other. As stated in the November and Decem- 
ber issues of the Journal the American public will be 
called on to decide on some form of nationwide legisla- 
tion. No doubt the problem will be considered in the 
early session of the 79th Congress which convened 
early this month. 

One thing is evident. Most early polls of public 
opinion which have been cited indicate that reactions 
were based on a lack of information or resulted from 
questions ambiguously stated. As opportunities for 
analysis and discussion have been provided, expressions 
of opinion have reflected not only the universal implica- 
tions of the problem but also the degree to which peo- 
ple are interpreting the meaning of preparedness and 
what is wanted for our country and humanity. There 
seems to be less tendency to oversimplify the problem. 
Proposed solutions are being intrepreted more and more 
in terms of how they will probably stand the test of act- 
ual practice. 

All teachers have a stake in the future of youth wheth- 
er they know them at the age of six or sixteen. Any- 
thing which affects millions of them is a matter to be 
carefully studied and weighted by everyone. Weasel 
words can enable many to flounce around any main point 
in issue. Anyone can appear to “prove” most any- 
thing if his premises are unsound, his terminology un- 
defined, and his intentions unyielding. Every member 
should study the pros and cons of the question and let 
no one sabotage his decisions. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. membership is vitally con- 
cerned with this problem of having both preparedness 
and democracy. It is wholeheartedly engaged in the 
fight to gain peace and ironically will fight with all to 
maintain peace. 


The A.A.H.P.E.R. had taken no official stand 
on the question’ when this issue went to press. How- 
ever, a soundly conceived position is being formulated. 
President Hughes has polled the Board of Directors. 
The Committee on Legislation has been alert to the 
problem. The Association was represented by two 
individuals at the meeting of the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the N. E. A. in early December. Correspond- 
ence has been studied carefully. Dozens of individual 
conferences have been held. The problems of watching 


T= American people want both preparedness and 


‘ carefully the Washington developments and the possi- 


bilities of testifying at likely Congressional hearings 
have been attacked. 


In formulating a definite policy for the A. A. H,} 
E. R. several facts are evident. Adequate preparedne 
must involve the health and wellbeing of the who 
population. One of the first steps is to make our healt 
and education program fully effective from infancy y 
To asssume that merely a year of technical training 
given to a particular but later age group, to those ¢ 
one sex, and to those least in need of it will compe 
sate for the weaknesses in one generation is an over 
simplification of the problem. High officials in th 
armed services have not said, and rightfully so, tha 
military training is an adequate substitute for the kin 
of a national health, physical education, and recreatio 
program the nation needs. Furthermore financial pr 
tection should be such that efforts toward the right kin 
of a national health program will be insured. 


In addition to the references on the problem p 
sented in the December issue of the Journal on pagel 
560-561, the membership is referred to the following: 

Shall We Have Another “Lost” and “Unwanted 
Generation of Young People in the Postwar Period 


These eight pages of suggestions for speakers anf 
discussion groups were formulated by approximate 
fifty college presidents, deans, and public school me 
meeting at the School for Executives last August it 
West Virginia. Copies may not be ordered in quanti 
ties of less than 25. The cost for 25 is $1.00 and thes 
may be obtained by addressing Arthur J. Klein, Cob 
lege of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 

“We Must Decide . . . Should We Have Compul 
sory Military Training After the War?” Educational 
Leadership, October, 1944, pages 1-28. 


This special issue devoted to the pros and cons 
compulsory military training lists the following articles 
“We Are Convinced,” “What Are the Issues?” 
“Young People Speak Up,” “Congress Considers, 
“Is Permanent Conscription the Answer?” “Does Né 
tional Security Demand It?” “Are We Letting D 
mocracy Down?” “Is Universal Military Training 
Vital to World Leadership?” and “Are We Being 
Fooled by a Cure-All?” Single copies may be secure 
for 50 cents from the Department of Supertision and 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteentl 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Members are urged to form an opinion and inform 
President Hughes and Mr. Pritzlaff, Chairman of thé 
National Legislative Committee. Their addresses ap 
pear in the section devoted to the Representative A 
sembly in this issue of the Journal. 
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Universal Military Training 
the Answer? 


By 


MABEL LEE 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


May, 1945. There are now pending in the House 

of Representatives several bills to replace this act, 
bills providing that one full year of military training 
under the exclusive control of the armed forces be re- 
quired of all able-bodied young men sometime between 
the ages of 17 and 21. Since it is highly probable that 
these bills will receive serious consideration within the 


Tis National Service Act of 1940 will expire in 


next few months, it behooves all of us to give immedi-’ 


ate serious thought to this problem. 

Let us take a look at one of these bills, the May bill 
introduced in the House, January 11, 1944, and now 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. In its 
first section it assumes that the peace and security of 
the United States requires at least one year of uni- 
versal military training of all able-bodied men. Is this 
assumption correct? Might it not be conceivable that a 
large volunteer army and navy might be sufficient in 
themselves? Why should we assume it is going to re- 
quire the military training of every able-bodied young 
man to do this job? That will mean between one mil- 
lion and one million, two hundred fifty thousand young 
men trained per year. 

The second section assumes that the lack of military 
training resulted in the present war and produced “in- 
ternational discord and interracial misunderstanding.” 
Might it not be conceivable that the maintenance of a 
large volunteer army and navy plus adequate modern- 
ized equipment—in other words, a high degree of pre- 
paredness—might have prevented this war just as 
surely as would have universal military training ? 

Is universal military training the answer to our 
needs? Apparently most people feel that we cannot go 
on as we did before this war, attempting to live unto 
ourselves alone, indifferent to our ability to protect our- 
selves or to champion the downtrodden of the earth. 
But is universal military training the solution to the 
problem? President Roosevelt seems to think it is. He 
lists the benefits of such training as discipline, clean, 
healthy living, well rounded physical development, and 
vocational training. Let us look into that list. 

1. Discipline for a year. It would be splendid for 
many of our youth. Girls need it as well as boys. 

2. Clean, healthy living. Yes, that would come if the 


This is one of a series of articles dealing with different 
aspects of military training as related to our field. An ed- 


F itorial presenting another individual viewpoint on this 


ATION 


problem appeared in the December, 1944, Journal. 
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training is well motivated and supervised, and who 
would object to that for our youth? 

3. Well rounded physical development. Seventeen 
years of age is rather a late time to hope to attain that 
if there has not been much attention given to such de- 
velopment from pre-school age on. 

4. Vocational training. One year of such training 
will mean much to many young men, but must we have 
universal military training to attain this goal? 

The statement of March 13, 1944, adopted by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the NEA, the 
American Association of School Administrators, and 
the Problems and Plans Committee of the American 
Council on Education definitely places these groups 
against committing “the nation at this time to a year of 


universal military service” for the following six rea- 


sons: 

1. Present military necessity does not require it since 
the present Selective Service Act meets the needs. 

2. It is not now possible to foresee the needs in long- 
range terms after Japan and Germany are defeated. 

3. We do not yet know the needs for policing the 
peace, so why should we adopt such a revolutionary 
change in our national policy. 

4. The American tradition is against a large stand- 
ing army, so why break that tradition until it is cer- 
tain that we must. 

5. The young men now in the service should have a 
voice in determining such policies, and they cannot now 
be heard from. 4 

6. Universal military training will be an admission 
that we must “continue to live in an armed camp” with 
hopes of international cooperation still further removed. 

This statement is disappointing, not in its admis- 
sions, but in its omissions. There seems to be all over 
this country a great urge that there should come out of 
this war something better for this nation than the pre- 
war status quo. We are thinking in terms of something 
universal for our youth that is far superior to the things 
we seemed to be satisfied with before this war. Univer- 
sal education opportunities, yes. We wanted that before 
the war but were far from achieving it. Now, more than 
ever, there is the urge to make educational opportun- 
ities really universal for our children, but far beyond 
that there is a groping for something else, and this cry 
for universal military training seems to many to be the 
partial answer to that groping. 
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Many who say they want universal military training 
qualify their statements until it is scarcely military 
training at all that they are talking about. Others say 
they do not want universal military training, but qualify 
their statements until it appears that after all they 
are in favor of some form of it. We all are truly grop- 
ing for a better world for the generations to come. We 
agree on the need. We disagree on the method of meet- 
ing the need. 

Let us examine the need. Surely we all agree that 
every American boy and girl should be given such an 


education, such training, (be it civil or military) that - 


they will become worthy citizens, citizens who are 
morally, socially, and physically adequate to make our 
democracy a worthy one in every sense of the word, but 
worthiness implying ability to insure peace for ourselves 
and for all worthy nations who look to us for their own 
security. 

The proponents of military training do, without 
doubt, offer this as a way to fulfill this need, and it is 
felt that the Educational Policies Commission has fallen 
short of its obligations to youth to be content merely 
with opposition to the movement. It should have of- 
fered something concrete as a substitute. 


Tae us examine what we want in light of what uni- 
versal military training will give us. If it will give 
us a part of what we want, why not support it, and be- 
yond that require the rest as quickly as possible? One 
step towards our goal is surely better than no step. 


What is it that we want for the youth of our land, 
for our nation, and through us for the whole world? 
Surely it is this: 

1. Citizens who are morally responsible and dis- 
ciplined for the sake of themselves, their neighbors, 
their communities, their nation. 

2. Citizens who are socially adequate for the respon- 
sibilities of living in a democracy. 

3. Citizens who are fully educated within the scope 
of their abilities to take their rightful place in a de- 
mocracy. 

4. Citizens who are as physically fit in the full impli- 
cations of those words as their inherited endowments 
will permit. 

One year of military training is not a cure-all for the 
lack of these things. One year of contact with the 
armed forces cannot be a substitute for the training and 
education that must begin at the cradle and carry on 
through all developmental years. But one year of com- 
pulsory military training, if well conceived and exe- 
cuted, can do a lot for the youth whose education and 
training has been neglected; and it can do a lot for na- 
tional preparedness if we are ever again so blind as we 
were in the 1920’s and 1930’s. But why neglect the 
education of our youth and why be blind to national 
peril? National preparedness is best served by the con- 
tinuous physical fitness, continuous education, and con- 

.tinuous betterment of the child from pre-school days 
onward. Physical fitness is attained through health in- 
struction, health practices, and preventive health 
measures. The child needs reconditioning and rugged 


body building through all of his developmental yea 

One year of such training at the age of 17 is mp 
inadequate, although better than none at all as Presey 
military leaders will attest. This physical fitness 
needed not only for national protection but for a riche 
fuller life in the pursuit of peace, happiness, and wal 
being. Given a nation of youth physically fit to sj 
with, military preparedness of our men and women « 
be quickly achieved when an emergency arises, 

If for the past two decades the school men and th 
medical men of this nation had given more than mere 
lip service to the ideal of “a sound mind in a soy 
body” for American youth, we would not have been 
caught so short when it came to preparing today, 
young men for the military service which has been 
forced upon them. 


Why can’t we have an honest physical and health e¢. 
ucation in the public schools of America? There j 
hardly one thing that would mean more for nation, 
preparedness. It is ridiculous even to pretend that we 
do have it. School men and the medical profession muy 
face this need honestly and stop rationalizing aboy 
sports programs and morning inspection hours and the 
farce we call physical examinations and follow-up work 
in far, far too many schools of America. If we don} 
wake up, then we must face the necessity of universal 
military training and turn over to the armed forces that 
education of our youth which we ourselves are inade 
quate to give. The armed forces are to be congratulated 
on the grand educational job they are doing in this 
war! Must we go farther and admit that they are even 
better school men than we, and better physicians in the 
social realm than is our medical profession itself? No 
groups of people in America have been so sound asleep 
for the past 20 years as our educators and the medical 
profession in their neglect of the physical fitness of 
youth. Must the armed forces take over to save us 
from ourselves? 


Then there are other needs. All boys (and girls) 
should have experience in group living, not just for the 
few hours of the school day but for the full 24-hour day 
for weeks at a time. This is not just a military neces- 
sity. It is a social necessity. Adequate citizenship train- 
ing requires it for peace pursuits as well as for defense 
measures. Youth needs to learn to discipline itself and 
to endure hardships. In Man the Unknown Carrell says 


that intellectual weakness of the population in general 
is not really racial degeneration; it is due to develop- 
mental disorders and is therefore curable. As he says, 
“When flabby, silly young people are . . . placed im 
more primitive conditions of life, they sometimes change 
for the better and recover their virility.” For the sake 
of that word “sometimes” why not universal military 
training unless we can offer something better in the 
way of intelligent discipline, and some privations and 
adverse conditions to adjust to. Whatever it is we are 
to have, let us offer no opportunity for the nationali- 
zation of our youth such as Germany and Italy have 
suffered. 

But is universal military training the answer? There 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Interpreting Our Program 
the Public 


A Committee Report 


Public support for the program of health, physical education, 
and recreation grows out of public understanding of the worth 
of that program in the lives of the children who attend our 
schools. We who understand so well the values of our pro- 
gram have often impatiently berated the public—parents, tax- 
payers, and legislators—for their lack of interest and niggardly 
response to our requests for more time, more money, more 
facilities, and more cooperation; but we too have been guilty 
in that we have often failed to acquaint that public with the 
deeper implications of the work we are trying to do. This 
job of educating the public cannot be done alone by natioyal, 
district, or state officers and publicity committees. It must be 
a continuous, on-going process which is the responsibility of 
each teacher of health and physical education in every school 
throughout the country. 


OR this year the Professional Advancement Com- 

mittee* chose to concentrate its major efforts on 

the problems of interpreting the program of physi- 
cal education to the citizens of California. This was 
done in the belief that public understanding and sup- 
port are essential if the program of physical education 
is to realize its potentialities and render maximum 
service to the children and adults of the state. This ob- 
jective was succinctly phrased by one committee mem- 
ber as an attempt to find out what is being done and 
what can be done in the schools “to cause the commun- 
ity to have a friendly interest in physical education and 
a wholesome respect for its contribution to the life of 
the people.” This task was assigned to the Chairman 
of Professional Advancement in each unit and to the 
segment committees for the senior high school, junior 
high school, and elementary school. The reports from 
these committees indicate that many teachers are cog- 
nizant of the need for such interpretation in their own 
communities and are making a constructive attempt to 
acquaint parents and taxpayers with the value of the 
physical education programs. A detailed account of 
these activities in each unit would run into many type- 
written pages. The list given below covers in general 
the different approaches used. 

This is another in the series of articles on public relations 
the first of which appeared in the September Journal and 
was entitled “Advertising Sports Events.” 

*The Professional Advancement Committee is organized into 
Segment Committees at each academic level: Teacher Train- 
ing, Junior College, Senior High School, Junior High School, 
Elementary School, and Supervisors and Directors. To each 
of these Segment Committees a special project is assigned. 
In addition, each local unit of the Association appoints a 
Unit Chairman of Professional Advancement, who automat- 
ically becomes a member of the State Association Professional 


Advancement Committee. Names of members of the commit- 
tee will be found at the end of article. 
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The report of the Professional Advancement Committee of 
the California Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, April 1, 1944, presented below contains an exten- 
sive list of specific and concrete methods which have been suc- 
cessfully used by teachers in California to educate parents in 
their own communities to an appreciation of the meanings and 
values of their program. It ts presented here, not to publicize 
the achievements of the State of California, but because the 
members of the committee believe it has more than local 
significance. It is hoped that this list of methods for promot- 
ing public interest and understanding, which are based not on 
theory but on a successful accomplishment, will serve to stim- 
ulate other teachers to increase the effectiveness of their own 
efforts to interpret their programs to the public, to develop 
public interest, and to enlist public support. for the improve- 
ment of programs in their own communities. 


1. Talks by physical educators to non-school groups, 
including Women’s Club, Business and Professional 
Women, Kiwanis, Rotary Club, Junior and Senior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Radio talks by physical education teachers. 

3. Articles in The Sierra News and P.T.A. Journal 
on such subjects as “Sturdy Your Body—Steady Your 
Nerves,” “Health Education on the March,” “Health 
Programs.” 

4. Clinics on health problems, body mechanics, and 
relaxation, for all teachers to which the public was in- 


vited. Of particular interest was a body mechanics 


clinic called “Let’s Be Critical’? conducted by the 
physical educator, assisted by representatives from the 
Navy and the departments of physics, biology, and 
health education. Other suggestive topics included 
“Helping Teachers Look at Problems of Public 
Health,” and “Things the Nurse Thinks Teachers 
Should Know.” 

5. Parents were asked to cooperate in making the 
medical examinations effective. One high school sent 
the following letter to all parents: 


Our Army and Navy and public health departments 
have asked us (physical directors) to make our work 
especially vigorous to toughen up our boys before they 
enter the armed services and to give our girls more 
endurance to play their part in industry and agriculture. 
The shortage of doctors makes it impossible for us to 
have all students given medical examinations before 
intensifying their activity. With your help we can screen 
out the ones for which this examination is imperative. 
We shall give all certain tests to determine their physi- 
cal fitness but we rely on you to let us know about their 
past illnesses that may possibly have left after-effects. 
Will you please sign your name at the top of the attached 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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April 17-21 


WAR AND PEA¢; 


Progran 
Morning Luncheon 
Tuesday, 9 :00-12:00: Registration. 12:00-1:00: Registration. 
April 17 9 :00-12 :00: Visitation of local programs. 12:00-1:00: Pre-Conference luncheon 
9 :00-12:00: Pre-Conference Postwar Planning Session. as desired. 
Wednesday, 7 :30- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 12:00-1:00: Registration. 
April 18 8:00-12:00: Registration and visitation of exhibits. 12:15-1:45: Meetings of Councils ¢ 
9 :00-10:00: Keynote General Assembly for Three Divisions. é District Associations, 
Working 10:15 12:00: Working Conference, Health Education Di- 12:15-1:45: Informal luncheons as ¢. 
Conference vision sired. 


of Divisions 


10:15-12:00: 
10:15-12:00: 


Working Conference, Physical Education Di- 
vision. 
Working Conference, Recreation Division. 


Thursday, 7 :30- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 12 :30-2:45: All-Conference Luncheo, 
April 19 8:00-12:00: Registration. sponsored by Central Dis. 
9 :00-10:30: Section Meetings. trict Association. This 
Dental Health. Women’s Athletics. luncheon will be the “ban. 
First Aid and Safety. Municipal Recreation. quet” of the Conference, 
School Physicians. School Recreation. 
Men’s Athletics. Private Recreation. 
10:15-10:30: Business sessions of all eight sections. 
10:45-12:15: Section Meetings. 
School Nutrition. 
Health Instruction. 
Therapeutics. 
Intramural Athletics. 
Dance. 
Private School Physical Education. 
Camping and Outing. 
Industrial Recreation. 
12 :00-12:15: Business sessions of all eight sections. 
Friday 7:15- 8:45: Breakfast Meeting of State, District, and Na- 12:15-1:30: School and college reunion 
April 20 tional Officers, sponsored by Midwest District luncheons. 
Association. 
7 :30- 8:45: Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8:00-12 :00: Registration. 
9 :00-10:30: Representative Assembly Meeting. 
9:00-10:15: All-Conference Visual Education (Motion Pic- 
ture). 
10 :30-12:00: General Section Meetings. 
Administration and Supervision. 
Professional Education. 
Research. 
11:45-12:00: Business sessions of all three sections. 
Saturday 9:00-11:00: Fifth General ssembly. “Viewpoint of the 
April 21 Armed Services.” 


10 :15-11 :35: 
11 :35-11 :55: 
11 :55-12:15: 
12 :15-12 :30: 


Implications for the Future. 

“Whither Bound in Health Education?” . 
“Whither Bound in Physical Education?” 
“Whither Bound in Recreation?” 
Official Closing of Conference.” 
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FITNESS CONFERENCE 


St. Louis 


Progran Outline 
. Afternoon Dinner Evening 
1:00-6:00: Registration. ; 6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings 7 :00-11:00: Visitation of local pro- 
lunch 1:30-5:45: Pre-Conference meetings of affiliated as desired of grams. 
ony organizations, sections, and committees. schools and col- 8:00-10:00: Pre-Conference meet- 
1:00-6:00: Visitation of local programs. leges, sections, ings of affiliated organi- 
2:00-5:30: Pre-Conference Postwar Planning Ses- committees, and zations, sections and 
sion. affiliated organi- committees. 
zations. 7 :30-10:00: Pre-Conference Post- 
war Planning Session. 
400-5:00: Registration. 6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings 8 :00-10:00: Official Opening As- 
- 2:00-5:15: Working Conference, Health Educa- as desired by any sembly, Honor Awards, 
Cils of : Divisi Add 
ne tion Division. group. ress on General 
5 . de 2:00-5:15: Working Conference, Physical Educa- Education. 
S de. tion Division. 10 :00-10:30: Informal reception. 
2:00-5:15: Working Conference, Recreation Di- 10:00- 1:00: Informal dancing. 
vision. 
5:00-5:15: Business sessions in all three divisional 
meetings. 
auncheon 1:00-5:00: Registration. itis 6 :00-7 :45: Dinner meetings 8:00- 9:00: Third General Assem- 
ral Dis. 3:15-5:00: Second General Assembly, What’s as desired by any bly. 
This Wrong and What's Right in Health, group. 9:15- 1:00: All-Conference recrea- 
1e “ban. Physical Education, and Recreation. tional period. 
rence. Address and panel. Local teachers, Observation and participation in 
principals, and superintendents to be planned recreational activities and 
guests for meeting in the Municipal dancing. 
Auditorium. Sponsored by the Mis- 
souri State Association. 
5:00-6:15: Board of Directors’ Meeting. 
2:00-3:30: General Section Meetings. 6:00-7:45: Dinner meetings 8:00-9:45: Fourth General Assem- 
Measurement and Evaluation Public as desired by any bly. “The Contribu- 
and Professional Relations. group. tions of Governmental 
Student. Agencies.” 
3:15-3:30: Business sessions of all three sections. 10 :00-1:00: Informal dancing and 
reunion = 3:45-5:15: Section Meetings. special demonstrations. 
Mental Health. 
School Nursing. 
College and University Physical Edu- 
cation for Men. 
College and University Physical Edu- 
cation for Women. 
Public School Physical Education. 


Park Recreation. 
College Recreation. 
Institutional Recreation. 


: Business meetings of all eight sections. 
: Meeting of New Board of Directors. 


Note: The Board of Directors will meet on Monday, April 16, 9:00-12:00 (noon), 12:00-1:00 (luncheon), 


:00-6 :00 Pp. M., and 7:45-10:30 P. M. 


The New Board of Directors will meet on Saturday, April 21, 2:00-5:00 Pp. m. and 7:00-10:00 Pp. m. 
Registration, visitation of commercial and educational exhibits, and lobby consultation are scheduled through- 


out the conference. 


All sessions will be conducted by enthusiastic and efficient presiding chairmen, and should have good resource 


people, cooperative discussants, consultants, and recorders. 


The participants on the programs should represent both sexes, all teaching levels—elementary, secondary, and 


college, university, adult, and different fields of interest—health education, physical education, recreation, safety 
education, and athletics. 


The April issue of the Journal will include the detailed conference program. 
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Physical Therapy: Profession 
with 


By 


MARY E. NESBITT 


Chairman, Education Committee 
American Physiotherapy Association 


HEN one chooses a profession one should select 

one which has opportunity, interest, and above all 
a future. Physical therapy has all of these features 
and more. In fact it seems destined to be one of the 
outstanding allied medical professions of the postwar 
world. 

Those in the physical education field have never 
doubted the importance of the maintenance of health 
nor can they help but be aware of the necessity and im- 
portance of qualified personnel in the program for the 
restoration of health and physical rehabilitation with 
which we are now confronted. Scarcely a family has 
been untouched by the effects of the present war in one 
way or another on the battlefield, at sea, in the indus- 
trial plants, in the air or at home where accidents and 
illnesses take no heed of the numerous other trials and 
tribulations to which we are being subjected today. 
Unfortunately, rehabilitation cannot stop with the gun- 
fire. Industries must go on, accidents and illnesses will 
go on, and our veterans must have help as long as they 
have need for it. 

Physical therapy is defined by the American Physio- 
therapy Association as “the treatment of disability, in- 
jury, and disease by non-medicinal means comprising 
the use of massage, exercises, and the physical, chem- 
ical and other properties of heat, light, water, and elec- 
tricity (except roentgen rays, radium, and electro- 
surgery).” The field of physical medicine can be divid- 
ed into five main branches as follows: mechanotherapy, 
the treatment of disease by means of massage, exercise, 
and mechanical apparatus; thermotherapy, the treat- 
ment of disease by means of heat and cold; light ther- 
apy, the treatment of disease by means of light radia- 
tion; hydrotherapy, the treatment of disease by diverse 
applications of water ; and electrotherapy, the treatment 
of disease by various forms of electricity. The accom- 
panying illustrations depict for you one technique 
among the many in three of these main branches, 

The scope of this profession is of necessity broad 
for it must be prepared to serve every branch of the 
medical profession where physical measures can be of 
value. The physical therapist is the “middle man” be- 
tween the physician and the patient. She receives all 
of her orders for treatment from the physician and ex- 
ecutes them specifically for the welfare of the patient. 
She is the “middle man” between the accident and the 
restoration of function, between the illness and the 
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restoration of health. Only by the careful and consis. 
ent working together of the physician and the physica 
therapist can the best results be obtained. Insurang 
statistics have shown adequate physical therapy reduces 
the period of disability and puts the man back to work 
without the handicap of stiff joints and weakened 
muscles, thereby not only rehabilitating the workman 
but also saving industry the costs of compensation f 
longer or complete disability. 

In physical therapy as in every profession the rem 
quirements for efficiency are personal as well as 
demic. Every student must have an interest in as w 
as a sympathetic understanding of human problems fom 
she will be working in a human laboratory. A knew 
edge of basic subject matter and current technical prov} 
cedure is not enough. Scientific research is constantly 
presenting new ideas in physical therapy and it 
for personnel who are interested in keeping progres} 
with it. Initiative, resourcefulness, and dependability) 
are essential. Without all these qualifications the fines 
education and clinical experience will never make 
good physical therapist. From the academic standpoit} 
few occupations require more formal education 
Hence, the earlier the choice of occupation is made, oe 
more wisely can the training be planned. : 

For those who have already chosen the field of health 
and physical education, physical therapy offers addi® 
tional professional opportunity. In order to participate 
in the rehabilitation program a knowledge of normal 
function is basic. Physical education graduates have 
such knowledge of anatomy applied to normal physical 
function as well as an understanding of the principles 
of bodily mechanics and an appreciation of coordina- 
tion required in performing fundamental skills. These 
basic concepts along with the physical education 
major’s desire to help individuals to use their physical 
endowment to the best advantages give a most desir- 
able background from which to enter the phyical ther- 
apy profession. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association surveys and ap- 
proves all schools of physical therapy. To quote direct- 
ly from their most recent report, applicants for admis- 
sion to the approved schools of physical therapy 
“should be able to satisfy one of the following require- 
ments : 

1. Graduation from an accredited school of nursing. 
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2 Graduation from an accredited school of physical 
education. 

3, Two years of approved college training including 
satisfactory courses in biology and other sciences. 

Courses in general physics and chemistry, as well as 
biology, are highly recommended for all who seek to 
enter training in physical therapy.” For students qual- 
fied to satisfy one of the above requirements a mini- 
mum of nine months’ additional study is necessary. 

There are some schools on the approved list offering 
a four-year course of study which require for admission 
only graduation from an accredited high school. These 
schools grant upon graduation a baccalaureate degree 
as well as a certificate in physical therapy. 

During the present emergency certain of the ap- 
roved schools are offering emergency courses of six 
months theoretical training to be followed by an ad- 
ditional six months’ apprenticeship in an Army hos- 
pital. There are at present 28 approved schools in the 
country. Every student wishing to enter the field 
should choose a school which is on the approved list. 


Light therapy. Concentrated artificial sunlight (ultra-violet radia- 
tion) clears many skin lesions. 


Accredited hospitals, civilian as well as military, re- 
quire their personnel to- be graduates of approved 
schools. 

There are many unaccredited commercial schools 
whose literature is most misleading. Graduates of these 
schools cannot become registered by the American 
Registry of Physical Therapy Technicians; likewise 
they cannot become members of the professional or- 
ganization for physical therapists, the American 
Physiotherapy Association. Although to date physical 
therapy has been primarily a prefession for women, 
there are a number of the approved schools which ac- 
cept male students.* 

* For a copy of the most recent list of approved schools, 


write to the American Physiotherapy Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Hydrotherapy. The buoyancy of water lends valuable aid to the 
restoration of joint and muscle function. 


The demands of the educational program in this field 
are so intense that it is practically impossible for a 
student to work while studying. Physical therapy is an 
indoor profession, daylight hours for recreation are 
few, and vacations are seldom as attractive as those in 
the teaching field. It is true there are disadvantages 
in physical therapy, but few professions offer as com- 
pensation such opportunity for service and personal 
satisfaction. 

A limited number of scholarships are available for 

(Continued on Page 54) 


Electrotherapy. Electrical testing and stimulation serve to connote 
progress and maintain muscle tone. 
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Children Consider the 
11 
11 
Program 
the © 
1] 
By of m 
DELIA P. HUSSEY rg 

Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 
ivel 
HE selection of dance material for use in the ele- esting and caused you to dislike dance? , 1 
TT ssentary grades has been a subject under much dis- Their responses are listed below. sign 
cussion for many years. In situationg "here care- only 
ful and wise planning has been employed the reactions First and Second Grade Observations I 
to dance on the part of the teachers and the children I lik pira 
have been most enthusiastic. The reverse has been true ;: ‘ik bo do thi a the 
in cases where little recognition has been given to the feel db 
needs and abilities of the individuals in the group. On squi 
too few occasions has the teacher of dance provided op- I h fast and I likeal / dc 
portunity for the children themselves to solve some of silage ‘Di 
her problems. ( is 7 ass was doing a unit on Walt Disney’s anima om 

Perhaps the following observations on the elementary ly f I 
dance program which were received from boys and y tast ones mor 
girls of different age levels will serve as a guide for fun like h I 
part range from average to above average in intelli- aD ray Sera we 
gence. They attend a large elementary school in Ge 
Detroit which is used as a training center for teachers. 
Over a period of years they have had a great many T like to do things that come with the holidays like — : 
and varied. 

In a eile the children 7 observations in this, I ‘don’t like the tired walk because it is too slow. tise 
study it has seemed best to combine the first and second I + lik aa ties > 
grades, the third and fourth, the fifth and sixth, and the don't like slow things because it is hard to hear the i 
seventh and eighth. Similar opinions in some cases ey 
have been expressed by all grade levels, but they are b th 
stated in such a way that the characteristics of the vari- 
ous age groups are emphasized. 

The children’s reactions were somewhat conditioned i. “They vigorous activity in which 
by dance activities that had been presented to them re- 
cently and were uppermost in their minds at the time 
that the study was made. It was impossible to inter- onde heal 
view every’ child and therefore a representative group ar 
(twelve to fifteen children) was chosen from each 
grade. Care was taken in the selection to allow for ihe or om the bel 
responses from all types, including the active, retiring, dances I 
or mischievous child as well as the model boy, the bully, — they tend to be individualistic in their approsc 
and the ringleader. They were asked the following four 

1. What are the dance activities which you enjoy pumpkin-dance p 
most or remember as being particularly pleasant? : 

2. What are the dance activities which you have not Third and Fourth Grade Observations it 
enjoyed? I like a 
3. What did some teachers do that caused you to like I like to move to music particularly the kind that 
to dance? peps you up. tl 
4. What made some dance lessons dull and uninter- I like dances that have a swing to them. a 
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I like to do the 34 run and the schottische because 
they are lively. 

| like the bleking step because it is jumpy. 

| like group dances better than just partners. 

| like to make up dances of our own particularly 
the one to Yankee Doodle. 

I like to make up dances when we use a certain piece 
of music or when we have something to work on like 
a certain step or an idea. 

| like dances that are about the season or the 
countries we like. 

I like Russian and Polish dances because they are 
lively and merry. 

I like the listening games for rhythm like the radio 
signal game and the orchestra game where we move 
only on the note that is ours. 

I like Indian dances and those about cowboys and 
pirates. (Particularly common response with boys in 
the third grade. ) 

I like dances in sets. (In the fourth grade simple 
squares with singing calls are sometimes given. 

don’t like 

I don’t like sad or slow dances because there is not 
enough movement. 

I don’t like slow movements with the gong but I like 
movements with the wood block. 

I don’t like dances that are the same all the way 
through but I like those with variety. 

I don’t like to drop the dances we like because when 
we know them well we like to do thém. 
Generalizations : 

1. At these grade levels they are having dances which 
involve use of some of the folk-dance steps. It is inter- 
esting that they enjoy most the simple vigorous steps 
using runs or hops such as the 34 run and the schot- 
tische. 

2. The third graders are at the adventurous age and 
they like dances about Indians, cowboys, pirates, Pop- 
eye, the Lone Ranger, etc. 

3. They are getting their first idea of form in dances 
and therefore they enjoy making simple dances when 
the problem has been somewhat set for them before- 
hand. 

4. They like rhythmic games for developing accurate 
response to accompaniment. 

5. The fourth grade likes simple vigorous folk dances 
and simple squares. 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Observations 
I like 

I like square dances and country dances. 

I will be glad when we take up social dancing in the 
seventh grade. 

I like jumping dances that have a lot of rhythm. 

I like dances we make ourselves like “Keep It Mov- 
ing.” (This dance was mentioned over and over again 
as a popular one.) 

I like circle dances that keep going. I think you call 
them mixers. In square dances I like all couples to get 
a turn. 

I like dances best when everybody moves and not 
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just a few people. “Paw Paw Patch” was a good one. 

I like faster dances that give fun like Hungarian and 
Russian dances. 

I like to take up foreign dances when we are study- 
ing something about those people. 

I like “he-man” dances that tire me out. 

I like dances that have some stunts in them like 
“Cheerleader” and a Russian one that had the jumping- 
jack step. 

I don’t like 

I don’t like dances where you stand around. 

I don’t like dances where you stand and wait for 
one couple and then the period is over when it comes 
our turn. 

I don’t like El Paso Schottische because it’s too slow 
and you just walk all the time. 

Generalizations: 

1. This grade level responds readily to active square, 
country, and folk dances. 

2. They like experimentation in movement particu- 
larly to lively rhythmic accompaniment. 

3. They like simple mixers where partners are 
changed frequently. 

4. They are interested in active folk dances particu- 
larly when they are studying those peoples in social 
studies classes. 

5. The boys like dances that challenge their mas- 
culinity. 

6. They are attracted by dances that occasionally 
contain stunts or a feat of some kind. 


Seventh and Eighth Grade Observations 
I like 

I like to do good peppy things to good peppy music. 

I like square and barn dances and wish we could do 
them more. 

I like social dancing but not just to do the box waltz 
and 1oxtrot all the time. 

In social dancing I like the music varied and not the 
same old pieces all the time. 

I like dances or steps that we can catch on to fast 
and be able to do them. 

I like novelty dances like the “Whistle Waltz,” 
“Boomps-a-Daisy,” and “Sissy on the Levee.” 

I like, and we all like, free dance periods for making 
up things and having a chance to do them. 

I like to have a chance to work out the steps myself. 
I don’t like 

I don’t like things too hard nor yet too easy. 

I don’t like repeating the same old thing that we 
learned the year before. 

I don’t like dull, stale music. 

I don’t like things that have to be explained too 
much. 

I don’t like dances that make me feel silly. 

I don’t like getting too many new things all at once 
because we don’t have time to do the old things that 
we like. 

Generalizations: 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Wartime 
Activity for 


Pre-Adolescent pre-adolescent and adolescent youth 


LTHOUGH many authorities 
agree that competitive sports for 
Boys are unsurpassed as a medium for har- 
; nessing the energies and interest of 
virile boys, it is most amazing to note that this phase 
of activity gets so little mention in the plans of those 
who are studying and suggesting means to reduce delin- 
quency. Although recreation is noted in all planning, 
little prominence is given to, what to some observers, 
is the most vital section of recreation—rugged compe- 
titive sports. 

Dances, music, dramatics, canteens, juke-boxes for 
assemblies and soda-fountain gatherings may be leisure- 
time devices of value. Good grades in school may 
serve to hold in check ambitious youngsters of beyond 
average I.Q.’s. But unless he is a extremely shy or 
a physical weakling, the competitive urge to engage in 
vigorous or skillful muscular activity drives even the 
average boy to commit acts often labelled delinquent 
behavior. Boys who get little or no satisfaction in 
academic school work may be held in line through par- 
ticipation in competitive physical activity. 

Since complex urban life does not afford the running, 
jumping, throwing, and climbing stunts our city streets 
and vacant lots used to permit, and since swimming in 
the stream, and the adventurous hazards of country life 
are today miles removed from where the boys live, 
many boys are deprived of opportunities for throwing, 
running, climbing, or swimming. To run the streets 
courts death, to throw stones is hazardous to life, limb, 
or automobile windows. Is there any wonder that the 
century-old urges of growing youth find an outlet in 
vicarious and often vicious experiences? How other- 
wise can one account for some of the increase in sex 
perversions in our cities which now are crowded and 
as conducive to abnormal living as were the older types 
of orphan homes or reform schools? 

Do we need to revive some of our athletic programs 
that we have dispensed with for one reason or another? 
Public school athletic leagues once flourished in our 
cities but lost out because some educators suggested 
elementary school boys were not suited for strenuous 
competitive games. 

In fact, just before the war, tumbling, boxing, ap- 
paratus work, and even football were being eliminated 
from school physical education in some cities, because 
here and there, an accident occurred and courts were 
rendering decisions making teachers and school boards 
liable for such accidents. Pearl Harbor and a million 
defectives found in the first two millions called by se- 
lective service woke us to the realization of the dete- 


‘rioration of our young men. 


Recently the American Medical Association commit- 
tee working with the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation authoritatively 
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stated that, “Precluding accidents, a normal, healt, ‘he 
child cannot do himself permanent organic injury ) them 


physical exertion.” the at 
In the past, many teachers avoided disciplinary prop, lected 
lems by dissipating energy of restless students throys$ 8° 
a vigorous game. A boy, tired out by rugged play days 
long walks, running, or a hard game, is less likely ty theor 
create behavior problems. A group or gang that dg YS 
volves into a team, may become a constructive soci scho 
unit. The desire to excel or win can motivate the bus. °™* 
ness of getting and keeping fit, healthy, and strong, depal 
Emulation of a leader or hero in sport stimulates whok.§ # a 
some habits and actions by those who want to succee, | °°”! 
New York City, Baltimore, and other cities, stil will 
maintain public school athletic leagues. Competitive) P° 
sports on an interschool basis were eliminated in many done 
junior high schools largely on the theory that the re 
boys were too immature and too emotional to stand the D. 
strain. It was only natural, therefore, that Boys’ Clubs | 
tried to provide competitive sports for the same boys be 
who by nature craved competition and were denied this Pre 
activity in schools. Our Sunday School leagues in} peg 
baseball and in other sports, fell by the wayside. 
The school is a natural unit for competitive activity, 
The homeroom is’ a logical starting basis. As in th} 
home, here is developed the sense of belonging. Her} ™ 
are the day-by-day associates of the competing individ dre 
uals. Loyalty to the homeroom or school, to the teach § 78° 
er and classmates spurs the competitor on to keeping} 7 
fit and contending strongly to win. of 
Varsity types of competition should be discouraged 46 
in the elementary school. In this type, we select the - 
few best boys and give them all of the training and les ¥ - 
sons in competition. In the intramural-extramural plan, j ™ 
teams may be organized in a classroom and thus many§ '€ 
boys play in a tournament. The winners here thenf / 
meet the winners from other homerooms. ‘Thus many " 
boys receive benefits of training and competition. In- os 
terscholastic teams picked from the selected group inf pr 
the school, usually result in a small per cent of the§ re: 
student body getting on to the fields and courts as play- 
ers. The college “varsity” athletic team program has§ sic 
set the pattern for high school competition, and how-§ 44 
ever well or badly it seems to suit the high school level, § ce 
it is of doubtful value on lower school levels. ie 
Since many elementary schools do not have qualified sc 
men or women teachers as coaches of teams or of indi- in 
vidual skills and game strategy, and since the armed§ sc 
forces and industry have taken men from the schools§ ac 
and recreation department, this shortage can be com-f Il 
pensated for by using boys of junior or senior high} ps 
school ages as leaders, supported by the educational 
guidance of women teachers. They may guide andj c 


counsel the more adept and active boys who report to 
elementary schools as coaches. Boys of the senior and 
junior high schools have a fondness for teaching young: 
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er boys the things they were taught and can carry on 
fairly well. Many boys take pride in being coaches of 
4 team or of being officials at a game. 

The United States Office of Education has suggested 
the use of students in leadership capacity by training 
them through leadership institutes. Recently, under 
the author’s supervision, one hundred and fifty boys se- 
lected from all junior and senior high schools were 
‘ven a two-day training institute on successive Satur- 
days by all the men physical education teachers. The 
theory of the course, and the practice, enabled these 
boys to render valuable assistance at their respective 
schools. As the war progresses, such leadership be- 
comes more essential. In many cities, the recreation 
department works with the schools in developing such 
a program. Revival of organized, city-wide athletic 
competitive sport in the upper elementary school grades 
will go far toward reducing delinquency and putting a 
premium on physical and emotional fitness. It can be 
done—Edwin B. Henderson, Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Divisions 10-13, Public Schools, Washington, 
D.C. 


What Are We EALTH and physical education 
Doing to instructors are cognizant of the 
oes ts? need for chest x-rays, immunization 
cciden 


injections for diphtheria, the vaccine 
for smallpox, and the precautions taken 
for poliomyelitis. Are we equally aware of the 
need for prevention of accidents to school-age chil- 
dren? In 1942, 10,763 boys and girls, between the 
ages of 1 and 14, were killed as a result of not knowing 
or of failure to follow safe procedures. The next cause 
of death among boys and girls was pneumonia with 
4681 deaths, and ranking seventh was poliomyelitis 
with 291 deaths." 


For each person killed in an accident there is an 
increasingly large number of persons permanently and 
temporarily injured, 

And if one realizes that for every person killed, fifty are 
permanently disabled (this figure varies in different age 
groups) and about two hundred are temporarily disabled and 
hence need medical care, it is obvious that in terms both of 
prevention and of treatment this problem bulks large in the 
responsibility of the physician.? 

It is likewise of significance for the health and phy- 
sical education teacher. According to Accident Facts’ 
44 per cent (25 per cent in the building and 19 per 
cent on the school grounds) of all accidents which 
occur to elementary and secondary students occur at 
school. A further breakdown reveals that of those 
in buildings 1/3 occur in the gymnasium, and the 
school ground accidents are as follows: unorganized 
activities, 46 per cent; football, 17 per cent; baseball, 
10 per cent; other organized games, 17 per cent; ap- 
paratus, 10 per cent. 

Dr. H. G. Danford, director of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and safety for the public schools 


National Safety Council. Accident Facts, Chicago, IIl., 


2Flanders Dunbar, “Screening and Remaking of Men,” 
Survey Graphic, Oct., 1944. 
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of Madison, Wisconsin, in his paper presented at the 
meeting of the First Aid and Safety Education Sec- 
tion of the A.A.H.P.E.R., stated: 

Pinckney’s study of 50,375 pupils in 32 urban and rural 
school systems in Texas disclosed that play and recreation 
accounted for 49.81 per cent of the accidents to 3,751 pupils. 
A few years ago Lloyd estimated, on the basis of his study of 
accidents in 510 junior and senior high schools, that 17,329 
accidents attributable to physical education activities occurred 
annually in high school situations throughout the nation and 
that 50 per cent of these accidents were preventable without 
harm to the program. 

During the school year, 1942-1943, 443 accidents occurred 
to Madison, Wisconsin, school children while under the juris- 
diction of the schools; 41.9 per cent of these accidents involved 
children engaged in play or physical education.’ 

Mr. Albert Whitney, the great philosopher of safety 
education, states: “An accident in the school is an in- 
dication of educational shortage.” The above statistics 
clearly point to a shortage and indicate a need for ac- 
tion on the part of health and physical education in- 
structors. There is need for knowing more about 


causes of this high percentage of accidents to partici- 


pants in physical activities. For instance: 

1. What are the causes of accidents that occur on 
the playground, in the gymnasium, in the locker room, 
and in the swimming pool? 

2. When is one “big enough,” “old enough,” “mature 
enough” for the playing of a specific game? 

3. What constitutes accident proneness? 

4. What was the person doing just before the acci- 
dent occurred? 

5. How does discipline in the classroom contribute 
to accidents during the play period? 

6. What is the difference in the cultural pattern of 
safe behavior between boys and girls; in other words, 
what is the difference in standards between what is 
safe and what is risky? < 

7. How does vision affect one’s ability to play games 
involving moving objects? 
we Why is it some children can be well coordinated 
in swimming activities and yet are unable to play 
games involving use of equipment? 

9. How many accidents are the result of a person’s 
being emotionally upset—‘‘mad” at another player? 

10. What time of day do most of the accidents oc- 
cur in physical activities? Is there an accident fre- 
quency and/or severity hour? 

11. How are thinking, reasoning, judgment, and 
skill disturbed by strong emotions such as fear of col- 
lision ? 

12. What standards or methods of evaluation can be 
used in determining the development of safety skills? 

13. What is the relationship of accident proneness 
to physical defects ? 

14. How does one accident affect the chance of hav- 
ing another? Does it make the person who suffered the 
accident more careful or more nervous? 

15. Is there a difference among players in their lia- 

(Continued on Page 58) 


3 This paper was published under the title “Safe and 
Sound,” Safety Education Magazine, Oct., 1944. 
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Physical Education for Living 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


implies a great deal more than a program of 

physical education for the schools. When 
people finish formal courses at school, they are just be- 
ginning to learn how to live most fully, and ior the 
vast majority, by far the largest part of their lives lies 
before them. School physical education should afford 
a preparation for the business of living from then on. 
Part of this preparation consists in aiding the pupil to 
develop to his fullest at the time—to become, for ex- 
ample, the best possible ten-year old he can—to help 
him in the evolution of all his powers. Part of that 
preparation should also be to teach him what he can 
do when he has left school, and is largely on his own. 
Part should be to teach him how he can help his con- 
temporaries and the next older generation to achieve 
that physical education which they did not get in 
school, but which can still be made available to them. 

Our physical education of today is doing an inade- 
quate job for all age levels. It has, in the first place, 
neglected the preschool age. While health educators 
have made splendid contributions to the care of the 
preschool child, and while experimental child psychol- 
ogists have blazed fine new trails to an improved child- 
hood, physical educators have made almost no contri- 
butions to a preschool physical education program. 

In the second place, our physical education has 
neglected the elementary school child. True, most 
larger school systems have a program for the elemen- 
tary school, but throughout the country as a whole 
the elementary program has not had the benefit of 
research and study and thoughtful day-by-day plan- 
ning. In most cases elementary school physical educa- 
tion has been taught by classroom teachers untrained 
in physical education. Where it has been taught by 
trained teachers of physical education, it has been 
deemed to be of lesser importance than secondary or 
college physical education—for the better salaries are 
almost always paid to the secondary school and college 
teachers. It has too often resulted in a program of 
fun and haphazard recreation and some good exercise, 
but has seldom been planned to result in an opportun- 
ity for the maximum development of physical powers, 
habits, and character, together with the learning of the 
prerequisites for an ideal program in the junior or 
senior high school. This shortcoming of physical edu- 
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‘cation is based largely upon the facts that school ad- 


ministrators have not seen the great importance of 
elementary school physical education and have not seen 


' fit to provide the funds to supply enough teachers and 


facilities to do the job well. 

In the high school we have usually failed to far 
reality as to possible future adult physical education, 
We have generally assumed that if our major emphasis 
in high school physical education was on individual 
and team sports—tennis, golf, badminton, archery, 
volleyball, softball, and such—that training in thes 
sports would carry over into good and adequate after. 
school habits of recreation and exercise. All of the 
surveys have shown that this supposition is not true; 
and, moreover, if the training in sports did so carry 
over, in almost no community are there enough facili- 
ties for such recreation to accommodate 5 per cent of 
the eighteen to forty-five year-old population. Yet we 
have emphasized almost solely this type of program 
for the high schools and colleges, and as a result have, 
as a profession, done very little for the adult, after- 
school-age population; and our literature is strangely 
silent on methods for solving this problem. 

Let us look more closely at this problem of the lim- 
itations on adult recreation imposed by a lack of facili- 
ties. The following figures have been published be 
fore, but they will bear repetition. If half of the adult 
population from eighteen to forty-five years of age 
wanted to engage in sports three times a week, and if 
the distribution of the sports desired were about in 
proportion to the present demands, for every one hun- 
dred thousand of total population the following facili- 
ties would be required: sixty golf courses, four thou- 
sand tennis courts, thirty swimming pools, two hun- 
dred gymnasia, two hundred volleyball courts, two 
hundred softball diamonds, one hundred tracks, fiity 
soccer and football fields, and fifty hardball diamonds. 
This list does not take into account sports that may 
be played in the backyard—such as archery and bad- 
minton. New York with a population of seven million 
boasts six hundred public tennis courts, seventeen 
public swimming pools, and other facilities of that or- 
der! Washington, D. C., with a population of seven 
hundred thousand (as of 1940), has approximately 
ninety public tennis courts, fifty paddle tennis courts, 
ten public swimming pools, thirty-five baseball fields, 
thirty basketball courts (outdoor), forty football fields, 
seventy-five softball fields, forty volleyball courts, six 
tracks, and thirty-four gymnasia. These facilities aré 
far from the proportions cited above. Obviously, any 
high school or college program that plans to meet the 
needs of the adult cannot stop with the teaching of the 
major sports skills. Extensive supplementary pro- 
grams must be made available. 
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It should be noted that the tire spent in teaching 
sports skills in the high schools and colleges should 
not be reduced; rather we should increase and im- 
prove the amount of this teaching. High school grad- 
yates should all be well versed in the fundamentals of 
those skills which are common to most of the indi- 


yidual and dual sports. They should also have had 
training in team sports, for team sports offer many 
potential social and character values, and leave a great 
deposit—even though the high school graduates may 
never play them after leaving school. They may play 
many of these games, however, for years after they 
leave school. One must not forget that if every adult 
now living were highly skilled in sports skills, and de- 
sired to participate, he could not participate, in this 
generation at least, because of the lack of facilities. 
Hence for many years to come, the team games and 
sports cannot be the sole answer to the adult physical 
education and recreational problems. 


Before we proceed to discuss the problem of adult 
physical education and recreation, let us,paint in a lit- 
tle background for a better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. For purposes of discussion, adult life 
may be divided into three periods: 


1. From graduation from high school to about 
thirty-five years of age. During this period the normal 
adult can carry on almost any activity unabated, if he 
wishes. Suppose we call this period that of “young 
adulthood.” 

2. From thirty-five to about fifty or fifty - five 
years of age. During this period the average person 
will usually slow down considerably, but he can and 
should be active, and should, if he elects to “stay in 
shape” by a continued normal regimen of exercise and 
by the observance of the ordinary laws of health, be 
able to participate in .ports and other physical activi- 
ties with enthusiasm and enjoyment. Let us call this 
the period of “middle adulthood.” 

3. From fifty to fifty-five years of age on. Dur- 
ing this period most people will slow up decidedly, but 
they can engage in many activities with marked bene- 


fit and pleasure. This is the period of “late adult- 
hood.” 


The discussion will be confined almost entirely to 
the first two groups, for the patterns are too well set 
for the oldest groups, and we shall probably be able to 
make few changes in their habits until we have modi- 
fied conditions for the two younger groups. When we 
have done something for the early and middle adult 
groups, many of the newer “late adults” will have 
graduated from the renovated “middle adult” group, 
and will present a much easier problem than they 
do now. 

Let us keep in mind that the problem is partly to se- 
lect a workable program, partly to work much of this 
program of activity into the high schools before the 
legal age for leaving school so that it may carry over 
into adult life, and partly to plan for the organization, 
promotion, and carrying out of this adult program. 
With these things in mind, what can we do? 
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The Program | 

1. In view of the lack of adequate facilities, many 
activities must be sttpplied to supplement the usual 
organized major physical recreation program.’ Let 
us see how most urban adults—laborers, clerks, shop- 
keepers, office workers, industrialists, teachers, and 
others—live. They arise as late as possible—and still 
meet their appointments. They eat breakfast, go to 
work, and work, with a pause for lunch, until from 
early morning to late afternoon. They then go home, do 
t:.e chores, eat supper, and spend the evening in doing 
their favorite things, or things which they can afford to 
do. Then they go to bed. Most cannot, or think they 
cannot, get away to recreate at sports. Most will not 
take on hour to dress and go out for daily hikes, etc., 
unless very strongly motivated. Most confine what 
exercise they do to summer gardening, autumn raking 
of leaves, and winter shoveling of snow—and to the 
weekends. Weekend recreation is usually kept up only 
during the summer months. Let us hope that many will 
still play at sports. Most, now, do not. All are, how- 
ever, undressed at least twice a day—in the morning 
and at night. In view of the facts that many Euro- 
peans engage in gymnastics joyfully, and for many 
years,” and that we can sell almost anything our ad- 
vertisers put their money behind, including the habitual 
use of poisons, crazy hats and clothes, and a phobia 
against smelling like a healthy, normal, human ani- 
mal, why should we not prepare and sell an effective 
method of conditioning for use at home? Why is it 
“unscientific” to exercise for health? And why is it 
scandalous to exercise except according to self-consti- » 
tuted authorities’ one pet way? And especially when 
this one pet way automatically limits the benefits of 
physical training to perhaps 5 per cent of the adult 
population? It would seem that we should provide all 
kinds of methods for all kinds of people and for all 
kinds of situations. Hence it is advocated as one 
measure to provide opportunities for hygienic exercise, 
that we as a profession provide many kinds of home 
exercise and home recreation, adapted to both sexes 
and to all ages and present physical conditions. The lit- 
tle pamphlet put out by George Williams College*® is an 
excellent step in this direction. We should provide 
calisthenics of several types for people who have but 
little time for exercise ; weight lifting for those who like 
it, rope skipping, bag punching, and exercise gadgets 
for those who cannot exercise happily unless they utilize 
an expensive apparatus. These things should not only 
be provided but full steps should be taken to motivate 
their use. If advertising can sell things that muddle the 

11 realize, of course, that most recreation is not “physical.” 
With that type of recreation whose major contribution is to 
while away the hours, I have no quarrel—but I am not speak- 
ing of it here. Here I am using the term “physical recrea- 
tion” to denote those forms of recreation which contribute to 


phsysiological as well as to emotional health, though, of course, 
these cannot be entirely separated. 

2In many Scandinavian universities there is a larger pro- 
portion of the students engaged in voluntary participation in 
gymnastics than there is of our university students in both 
required and voluntary sports. 

3A. Steinhaus, A. M. Hawkins, C. D. Giaukue, and E. C. 
Thomas, How tc Keep Fit and Like It. Chicago: George Wil- 
liams, College, 1943. 
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head and make one feel (and look!) worse, advertising 
can sell home exercise. If the reader does not believe it, 
he should examine the business of Mr. Charles Atlas. 
These exercise programs could be provided in print, 
well illustrated, for people who like the material that 
way, and by radio for people who need the inspiring 
voice. The radio can be especially helpful to the 9:30 
housewife. For people who want programs of condition- 
ing, we should provide programs with slowly increas- 
ing dosages of regular exercise. For those who want 
only a moderate program for functional maintenance, 
we should offer that too. 

2. We need to give attention to games that can be 
played in the backyard and in the basement. For many 
people backyards do not exist, but for much of Amer- 
ica they do. Badminton has already made a start, but 
it is too expensive for many. The birds, unfortunately, 
do not grow their own feathers. There are many sports 
that can be played in small backyards, but sources for 
them are not well known to many people. The Commit- 
tee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security Agency 
is preparing such a booklet now. 

Many basements of homes that burn gas or oil have 
playrooms. Few people have thought of the possibility 
of a small basement handball court. The young wife 
who has played some tennis can give her husband a real 
tussle in this basement court if he hits a paddle tennis 
ball with his hands, and she with a pair of paddle tennis 
bats. 

3. During this emergency many automobile addicts 
have rediscovered their legs. Organized hiking is fun; 
but it needs to be organized and planned and advertised. 
And it needs to be done by small groups. For the young 
and energetic, hiking may be changed to “road work,” 
the alternate walking and running of the professional 


athlete. When the family takes a hike, the ambitious 
members can range the fields like hunting dogs, while 
those who want only to walk, take the straight path, 
accompanied by the intermittent runner when he walks. 
Hiking iends itself to mixture with nature study, over- 
night camping, short fishing trips, skating, skiing, run- 
ning, canoeing, etc., for the weekends during the proper 
seasons. 

4. We should use any constructive device that will be 
good motivation. One of these devices is a set of stand- 
ards of physical condition. Some standards are avail- 
able,* but not all are adequate. There should be much 
work done on this topic, especially for the late adult. 
But it can be made fashionable to be above the standard 
for “good.” After all, it is results that count. 

5. The expansion of public and private agencies— 
community centers, playgrounds, playground _field- 


houses, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Boys’ Clubs, 
C.Y.O.’s, Y.W.H.A.’s, Athletic Clubs, etc.—should be 
encouraged, and their programs added to and integrated 
with the types of programs suggested above, and others. 
These will supply an outlet for many people wishing to 
carry on the major sports, and other sports for which 
building facilities are needed, such as four-wall hand- 
ball, squash, and basketball. 

6. Seasonal activities can frequently be made avail- 
able: skating and skiing in the winter in the North, 
cross-country tramping, camping, canoeing, mountain 
climbing, etc., in the summer. It should not be forgot- 

(Continued on Page 48) 

4 Ibid. 

Research Committee, National Section on Women’s Athlet- 
ics, “Physical Performance Levels for High School Girls,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 14:8 (October, 
1943), pp. 445-6. 


C. H. McCloy, “Home Calisthenics,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, 14:1 (January, 1943), p. 18. 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 


St. Louis, Missouri 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the 
annual meeting of the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation in St. Louis, April 17 to 21, 
1945, available hotels and their rates are listed below. Use 
the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, 
second and third choice. Whenever possible, arrangements 
should be made for occupancy of rooms accommodating two 
or more persons; only a limited number of single rooms are 
available. All reservations must be cleared through the hous- 
ing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS 
MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF AR- 
RIVAL AS WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND AP- 
PROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL 
OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE 
INCLUDED. 


Hotel Rooms and Rates 


Hotel For one person For two persons 
Double bed Twin beds 
American $4.00 
Claridge $3.50-4.00 4.50-5.00 $6.00 
Coronado 2.75-5.00 4.50-7.00 6.00- 8.00 
DeSoto 2.65-3.65 4.00-7.00 5.30-10.00 
Jefferson 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 6.00- 8.00 
Lennox 4.00-4.50 5.00-5.50 5.50- 6.50 
Majestic 2.00-2.25 2.75-3.25 
Mark Twain 2.75-3.25 4.50-5.50 5.00- 5.50 
Mayfair 3.00-3.50 4.00-6.00 5.50- 6.50 
Melbourne 3.70-4.20 5.30-6.30 5.80- 6.30 
Park Plaza 6.00- 8.00 
Statler 3.00-5.00 5.00-7.00 6.50 


April 17-21, 1945 


Other Accommodations 
Coronado—2 room suites $9.00 and $11.00 
De Soto —2 room suites 10.00 and 12.00 
Jefferson—2 room suites 12.00 and 20.00 
Melbourne—rooms accommodating 3 per- 

sons, $7.50 per room; rooms accom- 
modating 4 persons, $8.00 per room. 
Park Plaza—2 room suites, $15.00. 


The 
Art Museum 


in 
St. Louis 


This is your hotel reservation blank. It may be torn out of this issue of the Journal. 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1945 
J. Stanley Nantch, Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Schools, Chairman, Housing Bureau, American Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 
910 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


April 17 to 21, 1945. The name of each hotel guest must belisted. 

First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
Leaving (date) April .................... A.M. 


Single Double-Bed Room 
Rate: From $.................... 
Arriving at Hotel (date) April ...... hour 


weseessss----P.M. Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations. 
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Ifthe hotels of your choice are unable to accept your reservation 
the Housing Bureau will make as good a reservation as possible 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Mest of the space usually devoted to national news items 

is utilized in this issue to present the names and ad- 
dresses of all members of the National Representative assembly 
and State Association Presidents for 1944-45. It is a most 
difficult task to keep this roster up to date because of the 
variations in dates of elections. State presidents are urged 
to report at their earliest convenience any changes in state 
representatives. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE A.A.H.P.E.R. 
(Reported as of December 1, 1944) 
The Representative Assembly of the National Association is 
composed of: 
1. Board of Directors 
2. National Section Chairmen 
3. District Association Presidents 
4. State Representatives 
5. Representatives of Affiliated Organizations 


Board of Directors 

President, William L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

President-Elect, Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri. 

Past President, A. H. Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Vice President (Health Education), Dorothy Nyswander, In- 
ter-American Educational Foundation, Incorporated, Walker 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Vice President (Physical Education), Harry A. Scott, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice President (Recreation), Carl L. Nordly, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Ben W. Miller, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Central District, Willard N. Greim, Board of Education, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Eastern District, William F. Meredith, University of Pep 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Midwest District, Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, De. 
troit, Michigan. 

Northwest District, A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle 
Washington. 

Southern District, Jackson R. Sharman, University of Af. 
bama, University, Alabama. 

Southwest District, Eleanor Metheny, University of Southem 
California, Los Angeles. 


National Section Chairmen 
Epucation Division 
Dental Health: Randolph G. Bishop, National Dental Hygiene 
Association, 934 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D, ¢ 
First Aid and Safety Education: Irma Gene Nevins, American 
Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 
Health Instruction: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, City Public Schools, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Mental Health: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club of Wilmington, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
School Nursing: Mildred Coyle, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
School Nutrition: Melva B. Bakkie, American Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C. 

School Physicians: Charles C. Wilson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 

Therapeutics: Caroline Sinclair, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

PuysicaL Epucation DIvISsION 

College and University Physical Education for Men: Glenn W. 
Howard, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

College and University Physical Education for Women: Laura 
Huelster, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Dance: Ruth H. Bloomer, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Intramural Athletics: Milton R. Howard, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 


Your hotel reservation blank is on the reverse side. It may be torn out of this issue. 
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Men’s Athletics: Everett S. Dean, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. Aa 
Private School Physical Education: T. John Johnson, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Public School Physical Education: Joseph Burns, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Women’s Athletics: Anna Espenschade, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 

RECREATION’ DIVISION 

Camping and Outing: Ross L. Allen, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

College Recreation: Elizabeth Rodgers, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

Industrial Recreation: John Ernst, National Cash Register, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Institutional Recreation: Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club of Wil- 
mington, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Municipal Recreation: Alfred W. Wyman, Director of Recre- 
ation, St. Louis, Missouri. : 

Park Recreation: Milo P. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

Private Recreation: Harold L. Kistler, West Side Branch, 
y. M. C. A, 5 West 63rd Street, New York, New York. 

School Recreation: Carl A. Troester, Jr., Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


GENERAL SECTIONS 


Administration and Supervision: Alfred O. Anderson, 6003 
Enright Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Measurement and Evaluation: Donald I. Minnegan, 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Professional and Public Relations: Major Ralph Piper, Head- 
quarters, Seventh Service Command, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Professional Education: Vivian Drenckhahn, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Research: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Student: Kay Weisenburger and Mary K. Burks, c/o Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 


State 


District Association Presidents 


Central: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Eastern: George W. Ayars, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Dover, Delaware. 

Midwest: Robert Nohr, Jr., Education Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Northwest: Lestle J. Sparks, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Southern: Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Southwest: Glen Worthington, Logan High School, Logan, 
Utah. 


State Representatives 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Colorado: Granville Johnson, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Iowa: M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Roscoe 
Abbett, 4120 Pleasant Street, Des Moines. 

Kansas: Edna McCullough, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Minnesota: Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul; A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

Missouri: Ruth Ann Frasier, Public Schools, Kansas City; 
Helen Riordan, 404 Center, Hannibal. 

Nebraska: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

North Dakota: Louise Reishus, State Teachers College, Minot. 

South Dakota: (None) 

Wyoming: (None) 

Eastern DIstRIcT 


Connecticut: Herbert Walker, Board of Education, Hartford; 
Mrs. Marjorie Zang, Y.W.C.A., New Haven. 
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Delaware: (None) 

District of Columbia: Anthony Kupka, Board of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Julian N. Colangelo, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Maine: Louis E. Hutto, State Department of Education, 
Augusta. 

Maryland: Mora Crossman, 1129 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore 
2, Maryland. 

Massachusetts: William Lang, 17 Ronaele Road, Medford; M. 
Spencer, 511 Pleasant Street, Malden. 

New Hampshire: (None) 

New Jersey: Arthur E. Morr, Board of Education, Camden; 
Margaret Millar, Board of Education, Paterson. 

New York: Ellis H. Champlin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany; H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse; Ethel T. Kloberg, 9 Devonshire Road, Baldwin, 
Long Island; Francis J. Moench, State Teachers College, 
Cortland; William Boyle, Board of Education, Utica. 

Pennsylvania: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College; C. Harold Schuler, 8211 Cadwallader Rd., 
Elkins Park; C. Lawrence Walsh, 231 School Administra- 
tion Building, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: John R. Rudert, 811 Warwick Avenue, ‘Lake- 
wood. 

Vermont: (None) 


Mipwest DIstTrRIct 


Illinois: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana; Rich- 
ard Baxter, Manual High School, Peoria; Salen Herke, Pub- 
lic Schools, Peoria; Ray O. Duncan, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 

Indiana: John A. Scannell, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame; Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Michigan: Ann Finlayson, Senior High School, Kalamazoo; 
Vaughn Blanchard, Board of Education, Detroit. 

Ohio: Paul E. Landis, State Office Building, Columbus; Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, Columbus; John 
B. Van Why, Wittenberg College, Springfield. 

West Virginia: Major Randolph W. Webster, Wakeman Gen- 
eral Hospital, Camp Atterbury, Indiana. 

Wisconsin: Elizabeth McGinnes, Public Schools, Sheboygan; 
George Wolfe, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 


NortHWEST DIstTRICT 
Idaho: (None) 
Montana: (None) 
Oregon: Lestle J. Sparks, Willamette University, Salem. 
Washington: Jud Graham, Aberdeen High School, Aberdeen; 
Glaydes F. Baker, Ellensburg High School, Ellensburg. 


SouTHERN DIstTRICT 


Alabama: Jeannetta L. Land, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Arkansas: Ivan H. Grove, Hendrix College, Conway. 

Florida: Katherine W. Montgomery, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Gertrude Manchester, State College for Women, 
Milledgeville; Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory University. 

Kentucky: John Heldman, Jr., University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana: Frank J. Beier, Orleans Parrish School Board, New 
Orleans. 

Mississippi: John J. Read, Jones Junior College, Ellisville. 

North Carolina: Julia Grout, Duke University, Durham; 
Charles E. Spencer, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. 

Oklahoma: Art Griffith, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. 

South Carolina: Selwyn Edwards. (No address given) 

Tennessee: W. B. Randolph, Public Schools, Birchwood. 

Texas: Frances Wayman, . Public Schools, Fort Worth 3; 
Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton. 

Virginia: Major Elliott V. Graves, State Department of Edu- 
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cation, Richmond; Martha Barksdale, 66 College Terrace, 
Williamsburg. 

SoutHWEsT DistTRICT 

Arizona: Catherine A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix. 

California: Lucille H. Verhulst, Whittier College, Whittier ; 
H. A. Appleduest, City Schools, 1200 Twenty-first Street, 
Sacramento; Verne S. Landreth, 311 California State Build- 
ing, Los Angeles 12; Louise Cobb, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Nevada: (None) 

New Mexico: (None) 

Utah: Leona Holbrook, 1982 Hebert Avenue, Salt Lake City. 

Affiliated Organizations 

American Academy of Physical Education: Arthur H_ Stein- 
haus, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

American Physiotherapy Association: 
Schools, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

American School Health Association: C. H. Keene, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Incorporated, Walter M. Hall, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Canadian Physical Education Association: Robert Jahrman, 
Board of Education, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

College Physical Education Association: Oliver K. Cornwell, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Delta Psi Kappa: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 

National Association of Physical Education for College 
Women: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Frederick W. Leuh- 
ring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Phi Delta Pi: Bernice Moss, Maternal and Child Hygiene 
Division, State Department of Health, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa: Wilbur DeTurk, 5700 Ogontz Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Society of State Directors: Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of 
Education, Building M, Washington, D. C. 

Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society: Marshall M. Walters, 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South La Salle, Chicago, Illinois. 

Y.W.C.A. Health Education Directors’ Society: Grace M. 
Palmer, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

The Editor is a non-voting member of the Representative 

Assembly. 


Ellen Kelly, Public 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
1944-45 


(As of December 1, 1944) 


Alabama: Mrs. Jeanetta Thomas Land, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Arizona: Catherine A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Ivan Grove, Hendrix College, Conway. 

California: Lucille H. Verhulst, Whittier College, Whittier. 

Colorado: Winifred G. Burfoot, Apt. 206, 1020 Sherman Street, 
Denver. 

Connecticut: Herbert E. Walker, Board of Education, Hart- 
ford. 

Delaware: George S. Schoellenberger, High School, Laurel. 

District of Columbia: Julian N. Colangelo, Calvin Coolidge 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Florida: D. R. Snyder, Public Schools, Miami 36. 

Georgia: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory 
University. 

Idaho: Kenneth F. Dean, Superintendent of Schools, Gennessee. 

Tilinois: A. G. Haussler, Principal, Pekin Community High 
School, Pekin. 

Indiana: John Scannell, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame. 

Iowa: Roy B. Moore, Creston High School, Creston. 
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Kansas: R. R. Strait, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Kentucky: John Heldman, Jr., University of Louisville, Louis. 
ville. 

Louisiana: Frank J. Beier, Orleans Parrish School Boarg, 
New Orleans. 

Maine: Natalie Wentworth, Public Schools, Bangor. 

Maryland: Luella Snoeyenbos, 1129 Calvert Street, Baltimore, 

Massachusetts: Nelson Walke, Sargent College, Cambridge 

Michigan: Lou H. Hollway, Ann Arbor Public Schools, Am 
Arbor. 

Minnesota: A. F. Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloyg 

Mississippi: Mrs. E. O. Hunt, Greenville. 

Missouri: Ruth Ann Frasier, Public Schools, Kansas City. 

Montana: K. Elizabeth Anderson, Montana State Board of 
Health, Helena. 

Nebraska: James C. Lewis, Director, City Recreation, Lincolp, 

Nevada: Elsa Smath, University of Reno, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Dorothy Rowe, High School, Dover. 

New Jersey: Arthur Morr, Board of Education, Camden. 

New Mexico: Jere K. Reid, Carlsbad City Schools, Carlsbag, 

New York: Ethel T. Kloberg, High School, Baldwin. 

North Carolina: Ruth O. Moore, State Board of Health, 
Raleigh, 

North Dakota: W. V. Winter, Central High School, Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: John B. Van Why, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 

Oklahoma: Art Griffith, Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, 

Oregon: Helen M. Macdonald, Bureau of Parks, City Hall, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

Rhode Island: John R. Rudert, Aldrich High School, 811 War- 
wick Avenue, Warwick. 

South Carolina: Selwyn Edwards. (No address given) 

South Dakota: Russell White, Watertown. 

Tennessee: W. B. Randolph, Public Schools, Birchwood. 

Texas: Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 

Utah: Mrs. Helena B. Case, Ogden High School, Ogden. 

Vermont: Stephen Zawyrucha, High School, Springfield. 

Virginia:. Martha Barksdale, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg. 

Washington: Glaydes F. Baker, Ellensburg High School, 
Ellensburg. 

West Virginia: Mrs. Jeanette Johnson, Thomas Jefferson Ju- 
nior High School, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: William Pickett, Morgan School, Appleton. 

Wyoming: H. J. McCormick, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. 


PROGRESS IN THE FIRST MAJOR STEP 


| Feta September it was said that one of the first steps in the 
attempt to bring all workers into closer unity and coopera- 
tive effort and develop a better professional status was the 
proposal that all states and districts adopt the newly inaugurated 
membership quota plan. A full explanation of the quota plan 
and the reasons for it were presented in “A Fight for Pro- 
fessional Status,’ which appeared in the September issue of 
the Journal, page 359. 
On December 1, five districts and thirty-one states had 
officially accepted their quotas and were working to achieve 
their goals. Not a single district or state had rejected their 
quotas unless failure to answer any correspondence was indic- 
ative of rejection. All six districts and thirty-seven states 
have appointed membership chairmen. All of these state chair- 
men are on the National Membership Committee. 


Quotas are applicable both to state association and national 
memberships. In determining the quotas of each state and 
district three factors were given equal consideration: 

1. The total population of each state and district in relation 
to the total population of the United States. 

2. The total number of teachers in each state and district 
in relation to the number in the United States. 
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On September 8, 1944, physical education lost through 
the death of Aileen Carpenter one of its most promising 
young leaders. At the age of 37 Dr. Carpenter had 
already earned a place as one of our leading women in 
the field of research. A keen mentality, unflagging en- 
ergy, a lovable personality, and a sincere spirit of friend- 
liness were endowments which Miss Carpenter devoted 
with the greatest enthusiasm to the development of her 
profession. As Associate Professor of Physical and 
Health Education at the University of Texas Dr. Car- 
penter had established herself as a leader in her field 
in the University and in the state and left a host of 
friends to mourn her passing. 

Born in Iowa, Miss Carpenter attended public schools 
in Iowa City and received from the University of Iowa 
the degrees of B. S. in physical education, 1928; the 
M. A. in education and physical education, 1929; and 
the Ph. D. in physical education, physiology, and hygiene, 
1939. 

During her college years Dr. Carpenter showed her ca- 
pacity for leadership by distinctions including Mortor 
Board, “I” sweater, Seals Club, debate team, Sigma 
Delta Phi, Women’s Athletic Association, and President 
of the Women’s Forensic Council. 


Dr. Carpenter’s professional experience included serv- 
ing as camp councillor at the National Y. W. C. A. camp, 
Camp Maqua, Portland, Maine, and at Iwaqua in Iowa. 
For ten years, 1929-39, she taught at Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College, leaving there with the rank of 
Assistant Professor, to accept a position as head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education of the 
Teachers College of Kansas City, Missouri, where she 
served from 1939 to 1942. In 1942 Dr. Carpenter came 
to the University of Texas as Associate Professor in the 
Department of Physical and Health Education. 


Dr. Carpenter had a keen interest in teaching, was 
universally liked by her students, and had an unusual 
ability to inspire them with a desire for scientific knowl- 
edge and investigation. She was active in professional 
organizations, bending all-her energies to the promotion 
of research. 

It is stimulating to follow Dr. Carpenter’s service in 
the cause of research. In 1936 she appeared on the pro- 
gram of the National Research Section at the St. Louis 
meeting. In 1939 she was on the program of the Re- 
search Section of the Central District of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. In 1940 she presented a paper before the Central 
District, Research Section. In 1941 she served as chair- 
man of the Central District, Research Section, and ap- 
peared on the program of the National Research Section, 
and of the Administrative Measurements Section at the 
Atlantic City meeting. In 1942 she again appeared on 
the Central District program. In 1943 Dr. Carpenter 
was Chairman of the National Section on Tests and 
Measurements of the A. A. H. P. E. R., and presided at 
the joint session of this Section with that of the Re- 
search Section. In 1944 she was elected Chairman-Elect 
of the National Research Section. She was also ap- 
pointed a member of the special Committee on Standard- 
ized Physical Fitness Tests. 

Dr. Carpenter was a member of the Research Commit- 
tee oi: the National Section on Women’s Athletics, was 
a member of the special committee which established 
standardized physical fitness tests for high school girls, 
and was co-author of the publication of these tests as 
“Physical Performance Levels.” At the time of her 
death she was assisting with the continued study of phy- 
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sical fitness tests for girls under a research grant from 
the University of Texas. At this time she was also work- 
ing with Dr. Brace on a study of motor learning under 
another research grant from the University of Texas. 

An important project under direction by Dr. Carpen- 
ter was that of preparing digests of scientific literature 
of service to health and physical education. As chair- 
man of this project of the National Research Council she 
had organized the work and had well under way a serv- 
ice of extreme value to research workers in our field. 

Dr. Carpenter had a consuming interest in research. 
In her graduate work she came under the stimula- 
tion and guidance of Dr. C. H. McCloy and her natural 
talents of objective thinking, originality, industry, and 
enthusiasm permitted her to become highly expert in 
statistical procedures and in ability to organize and 
carry forward independent research. She was skilled in 
the technique of factor analysis and developed original 
“Short-cuts in Working Out Intercorrelations” (Re- 
search Quarterly, October, 1940.) 

Dr. Carpenter’s interests in research were broad in 
nature. Her research included studies relating to pre- 
diction of normal weight, strength tests, child develop- 
ment, masculinity and femininity of body build, motor 
learning, motor ability, and tests of physical fitness. She 
had completed all of the testing and most of the statistical 
work of a factor ‘analysis study of over 30 variables 
which would have been the most extensive study of its 
kind to appear in our literature. Dr. Carpenter had 21 
articles and one book published. 

The last article published just before her death well 
illustrates Dr. Carpenter’s varied interests. This article, 
“Purposeful Reading in Physical Education” (Texas 
Outlook, 28: 8, August, 1944), was one of a series she 
had under preparation in an endeavor to encourage ele- 
mentary school teachers to draw on the interesting play 
experiences of children in connection with the teaching 
of English. 

In recognition of her contributions to scientific knowl- 
edge in physical education, and “For continued research 
and for making available new effective methods of sta- 
tistical analysis,’ Dr. Carpenter received the Research 
Award of the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion in April, 1941. 

During the past summer Dr. Carpenter devoted her 
energies unstintingly to the health and physical educa- 
tion workshop sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and under the direction of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education at the University of Texas. 
In this workshop was prepared a handbook including 
a course of study in health education and a course of 
study in physical education for Texas high schools, now 
being printed. 

Dr. Carpenter continuously maintained an active in- 
terest in physical recreation. With an apartment on 
Lake Austin she was happy to be able to keep her canoe, 
to swim regularly, and to shoot on her own archery 
range. 

In achieving such professional success and in winning 
such a wide circle of friends Dr. Carpenter has set an 
example which should be a stimulus to all of us. Her 
death has been a deep personal loss to her friends and 
a serious blow to our profession. To the surviving mem- 
bers of her family, her mother and-her sister, Melba 
Carpenter, we extend our deepest sympathy and our ap- 
preciation of the service of Aileen Carpenter to health and 
physical education—David K. Brace, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical and Health Education, University of 
Texas. 
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_ 3. The amount of money spent for education in each staté 
and district in relation to the amount spent in the United 
States. 

State and district presidents who. have not yet responded 
should send to the Washington office the following informa- 
tion: 

1. Acceptance or rejection of their respective quotas. 

2. Names and adaresses of membership chairmen. 

3. Names of those to whom the membership packets are to 
be sent. 

4. The tentative organization plan for the state or district. 

5. Suggestions, comments, and criticisms that may aid in the 
campaign. 

Counting only the increases in memberships represented by 
the accepted twenty-four state quotas there are strong indica- 
tions that the A.A.H.P.E.R. will have by June 1, 1945, its 
largest membership in its history despite the great depletion 
of personnel to the armed services. 

Ai ail slates were tu responu, tne fifty per cent increase in 
total memberships would be achieved. The actual response is 
an excellent index of how badly the profession wants the 
things for which it is fighting. 

There will be published in the Journal the following Honor 
Rolls with names of membership chairmen: 

1. States achieving state association membership quotas by 
June 1, 1945. 

2. States achieving National Association membership quotas 
by June 1, 1945. 

3. Teacher education institutions achieving 100 per cent en- 
rollment of all major women students at any time during the 
year. 

4. Teacher education institutions achieving 100 per cent en- 
rollment of all major men students at any time during the year. 

5. Large cities achieving 100 per cent enrollment of all 
health, physical education, and recreation teachers at any time 
during the year. 

6. State and local associations adopting the unified member- 
ship plan at any time during the year. 

A directory listing the names and addresses of all Associa- 
tion members as of June 1, 1945, will be published during 
next summer. 


Membership Quotas for States and Districts 
for 194 


Quotas A.A.H.P.E.R_ Increase 
Districts and States | 1944-45 Membership Needed 
June 1,1944 to Reach 


Goal 
Central (9) 
rr 114 73 41 
262 151 111 
EE 196 121 75 
Minnesota*. .................... 242 182 90 
330 174 156 
Nebraska ........................ 140 69 71 
North Dakota. ................ 69 29 40 
South Dakota ................ 79 27 52 
31 13 18 
1,493 839 654 
Eastern (12)* 
Connecticut 159 - 120 39 
24 26 —2 
District of Columbia* .. 59 120 —61 
73 35 38 
...................... 143 86 57 
Massachusetts* .............. 394 338 56 
New Hampshire ............ 41 25 16 
New Jersey* ................ 435 331 104 
New 1,366 1,226 140 
Pennsylvania* ................ 894 541 353 
Rhode Island* ................ 63 42 21 
33 26 
3,684 2,916 768 


*States and districts having accepted quotas as of January 
1, 1944. 


Quotas A.A.H.P.E.R 


Increagy M 
Districts and States 1944-45 Membership Needeg 
June 1,1944 to Reach M 
Goal N 
Midwest (6)* N 
a 729 685 44 
317 211 106 N 
387 230 P 
West Virginia* ............ 182 64 1g 
282 206 R 
Northwest (4)* \ 
53 21 32 Mic 
CT 60 23 37 I 
71 33 
Washington ................ —— 155 13 I 
Southern (13) * } 
pee 218 122 % 
143 36 107 
160 117 43 \ 
246 139 107 
ee 218 93 125 \ 
gree 187 116 71 
Se 167 57 110 Ne 
North Carolina* .......... 299 144 155 ] 
220 68 152 
South Carolina .............. 158 40 118 ( 
ren 228 79 149 
566 343 223 
214 131 83. 
3,024 1,485 1,539 
Southwest (5)* 
California* _.................... 723 603 120 
New Mexico® ................ 51 27 24 
894 725 169 
ToTaLts—State; ................ 12,096 8,064 4,032 
Totrat—U. S.and Foreign  4o4 284 142 0 
GRAND TOTALS ..............-- 12,522 8,348 4,174 
State and District Membership Chairmen 
Central:Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, h 
Minnesota. 
Colorado: (No report) 
Iowa: H. L. Graaf, 930 39th Street, Des Moines. 
Kansas: S. Lucille Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. 
Minnesota: Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14. 
Missouri: Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles. 
Nebraska: (No report) 
North Dakota (No report) 
South Dakota: (No report) 
Wyoming: (No report) 
Eastern: Mazie V. Scanlan, Board of Education, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
Connecticut: (No report) 
Delaware: Mrs. William Bogart, University of Delaware, 
Newark. 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Elizabeth Angle, Western High 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Maine: George Albert, High School, Portland. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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nd: Mora Crossman, 1129 North Calvert Street, Bal- 
timore 2. d 
Massachusetts : Lewis Harris, Public Schools, Belmont. 


New Hampshire: (No report) 
New Jersey: Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, Hacken- 


Maryla 


k. 

Ser York: Ethel T. Kloberg, 9 Devonshire Road, Baldwin, 
Long Island. 

Pennsylvania: C. Harold Schuler, 8211 -Cadwallader Road, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, 118 Angell Street, Provi- 
dence. 

Vermont: (No report) ee 

Midwest: C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Illinois: Bessie Specht, Board of Education, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

Indiana: John V. Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie. 

Michigan: Russell B. Daubert, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Ohio: Ruth Helsel, Wittenberg College, Springfield. 

West Virginia: Patrick Tork, School of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: George Wolfe, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

Northwest :Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Idaho: (No report) : 

Montana: Miriam Hart, Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Oregon: (Executive Board) 

Washington: O. W. Wiggins, Highline High School, Dis- 


trict 401, 253 South 152d Street, Seattle. 
Southern: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory 

University, Georgia. 

Alabama: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Arkansas: Jeff Farris, State Department of Education, Little 
Rock. 

Florida: Katherine W. Montgomery, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. 

Georgia; Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, Emory 
University. 

Kentucky: Elizabeth Furber, Public Schools, Covington. 

Louisiana: Mrs. Vesta Bourgeois, Southwestern College, 
LaFayette. 

Mississippi: (No report) 

North Carolina: Ruth O. Moore, State Board of Health, 
Raleigh. 

Oklahoma: Mrs. Flora Mae Ellis, Oklahoma A & M, Still- 
water. 

South Carolina: (No report) 

Tennessee: John Davis, Maryville College, Maryville. 

Texas: Mary Francis Hill, University of Texas, Austin. 

Virginia: Grace E. Chevraux, Hollins College. 

Southwest: Rae Yocum, Utah State Agricultural College, 

Logan, Utah. 

Arizona: John L. Barringer, Tucson High School, Tucson. 

California: Mrs. Lola B. Steiner, 825 North Tenth Street, 
Burbank. 

Nevada: (No report) 

New Mexico: Vada Lloyd, Highlands University, Las Vegas. 

Utah: Oreta Hall, 350 West First Street, Logan. 


Northwest District * 
Association News 


By Lestle J. Sparks © 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


WASHINGTON By Glaydes Baker 


The Department of Physical Education at Washington State 
College is happy to announce that it has been given the status 
of a School of Physical Education. It reports a fifty per cent 
increase in the number of freshmen majoring in physical edu- 
cation. 

Miss Mildred Wohlford ‘and Miss Helen Smith, head of the 
women’s division, returned this fall with Ph.D. degrees awarded 
by New York University. 

Two new staff members are Dr. Ruth Radir, author of 
Modern Dance for the Youth of America, a recent Barnes pub- 
lication, who is in charge of modern dance; and Miss Gertrude 
Kay, a University of Oregon graduate, teaching individual 
and dual sports. 

Miss Virginia Shaw returns from two months spent as head 
of the Physiotherapy Department at the Shriners Hospital for 
Crippled Children. 

The co-recreation program is in full swing again with some 
three hundred students participating. A student committee, in 
charge of setting up equipment and acting as hostesses, is do- 
ing a splendid job. Volleyball, badminton, pool, ping pong, 
two-way bowling, table games, swimming, and square dancing 
are all popular with the students. With the shortage of men 
on the campus, the department believes that this activity is 
meeting an acute recreational need and plans to continue “Co- 
Rec” on alternate Saturdays. 

The state of Washington is continuing its in-service teacher- 
training program which was initiated last year. In this pro- 
gram, any school wishing help in any subject may benefit by a 
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visit of a teacher in that field from any of the institutions of 
higher learning in the state. The University of Washington 
serves the high schools west of the mountains; Washington 
State College, high schools east of the mountains; the Normal 
schools serve the elementary grades. Dr. Mildred Wohlford 
and Dr. Helen Smith served the high schools of three counties 
last fall. 

As an outcome of this service the staff of this department 
planned a workshop, December 7 and 8, for high school teach- 
ers who wanted further help. The workshop was planned in 
relation to the needs of the field. Principals and superintend- 
ents cooperated to make it possible for teachers to attend. 

The program throughout the Workshop was planned on a 
demonstration, participation, discussion basis. The following 
activities were included: lead-up and low organization games, 
posture and body mechanics, square dancing, marching and 
calisthenics, tumbling and stunts, volleyball, and basketball 
coaching and officiating. In addition, members of the work- 
shop had an opportunity to observe college physical education 
classes, see health education movies that are available in the 
state, participate in recreational activities, observe a health 
education class, and discuss administrative problems. Physical 
education majors participated wherever possible, not only to 
‘assist in the program, but to profit by exchange of ideas in 
discussion groups, and to become more aware of actual field 
problems. 

Do-Si-Do, one of the newer clubs sponsored by the Women’s 
Recreation Association, has made remarkable growth this year. 
So popular have the bi-monthly square dances become that the 
club is now forming an advanced group for those who wish to 
learn more intricate dances, to practice calling squares, to give 
demonstrations in the community, and to assume responsibility 
for leadership of the open meetings of the club. This leader’s 
group will meet alternate Wednesdays, conduct try-outs for 
new members, and make occasional trips to dance with groups 
in other communities. 

Dr. Wohlford, Miss Kay, and a group of twelve hockey 
players participated in the Annual Northwest Hockey Tourna- 
ment in Portland, November 18 and 19. The entire group re- 
turned with the greatest enthusiasm for the experience they 
had. Its benefits were, they agreed, the enjoyment of competi- 
tion at its best, and fine fellowship at the banquet and in 
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other contacts; finding the strengths and weaknesses of their 
own game, with the resulting benefit to their own program; 
and playing with a group whose sportsmanship was outstanuing. 

There have been three additions to the University faculty— 
Miss Dorthalee Horne, formerly of the Central College of Edu- 
cation at Ellensburg; Miss Ellen Waters, formerly with the 
Seattle Public Schools; and Miss June Brasted who is sub- 
stituting for Miss Jane McGownd, on leave. The additions 
were made necessary by the expansion of the required health 
education course for freshmen and added enrollment in physical 
education activity classes. 

The current academic year is the third during which student 
practice teaching for girls in physical education and health 
education at the University of Washington will be conducted 
in a situation approximating the type of school into which the 
new teacher gains her first experience. During the semester, 
each student is assigned to a school for a period of six weeks, 
where she assumes the duties, responsibilities, and life of the 
teacher under the leadership and guidance of the regular in- 
structor. Wherever possible, the student lives in the com- 
munity. Throughout this period the student has no academic 
work on the campus, courses being staggered to be given only 
during the “on campus” period. The present plan has pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for students to accomplish a 
great deal during the practice-teaching period and to appre- 
ciate what constitutes the role of the teacher. All interests and 
energies are centered in the school and school activities. A 
concentrated effort is made by the administrators and teachers 
to provide opportunities for practice teachers to experience a 
good sampling of those elements which constitute the school, 
both curricular and extracurricular. Students and faculty have 
expressed great enthusiasm for this plan of operation. Miss 
Ruth M. Wilson of the department supervises the practice 
teaching program. Schools and teachers cooperating in this 
program have included Edmonds High School, Miss Eileen 
Smythe; Enumclaw High School, Mrs. Phyllis M. Johnson; 
Buckley High School, Miss Jeannette Shumm; Overlake High 
School at Bellevue, Mrs. Grace Dohn; Clover Park High School 
near Tacoma, Mrs. Eloise Burnam; Renton High School, Miss 
Agnes Stewart; Puyallup High School, Miss Nora Hall. 

For two years orientation has been and still is a part of the 
physical education program for women at the University of 
Washington. This consists of lectures and class discussion on 
a variety of topics carefully chosen with a view to helping the 
new student orient herself. During these periods an attempt 
is made to make the girls feel “at home” in the department, 
to explain to them the “why” of the requirement and to arouse 
in them a curiosity and an interest in the campus as a whole. 
At the first class meeting all freshmen are taken on a tour of 
the building and athletic fields; during this trip the shower 
room, basket system, and all parts of the physical plant are 
explained in detail. The second orientation meeting, early in 
the school year, deals with the recreation or voluntary part of 
the program. The various tournaments are explained, meeting 
hours of all clubs and requirements for membership are given, 
and recreational swimming hours and mixers are announced. 
Later, the required program is discussed. The students are 
given a complete picture of all the activities available to them 
and at this time there is a display of the equipment used in 
each activity. A short mimeographed bibliography is also 
given out at this time. The student is urged to plan her entire 
program, carefully considering her interests, her physical capa- 
bilities, and the opportunities offered in the type of community 
where she will probably be after college. Other orientation 
classes include the part physical education should and can play 
in one’s life; a trip to the men’s swimming pool and crew 
house; and the highlights of the history of the University of 
Washington and outstanding spots of interest on the campus. 
Since these lectures have been made a part of the program the 
staff is convinced that there is a much better relationship be- 
tween the student and the department. The girls realize their 
importance in the entire schedule; they understand more fully 
what the department is trying to do and they know their in- 
terests and desires are taken into consideration. What started 
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as an experiment may now be considered a successful 
plishment. Miss Kathro Kidwell has been responsible 
promotion of this program. 

The health education course for college women at the Un 
versity of Washington has undergone a change to Meet th 
needs of students more adequately. This year, the Course jj 
taught by three members, Misses Dorthalee Horne, Helen Me 
Lellan, and Ellen Waters of the Physical and Health Educa. 
tion Department for Women. In previous years, the course 
although in the School of Physical and Health Education Wa 
taught by three different departments, Physical Educatio 
Home Economics, and Nursing Education. As a result, the 
material had become exceedingly technical and missed the pur. 
pose for which it was intended—meeting the needs of the fresh. 
men women in adjusting to college life. 

The course content has been planned primarily for the enter. 
ing freshman, taking into consideration her background and 
interests and her problems in college life adjustments. It js to 
be hoped that it will create an interest in further Study of 
material presented and refrain from becoming specialized. Thy 
entire approach is planned to make the student know her prob. 
lems, then to know how or where she can receive information 
to work them out. The organization of the class is such tha 
the student with a rich background in health education o 
related subjects might go deeper into the material and sugges 
and work out problems of her own that have not been Tecog- 
nized by the class as being general. 

The Physical Education Club at the University of Washing. 
ton conducted a drive for membership in the association with 
highly successful results. Sixteen students renewed their mem- 
berships and twenty-four students became new members. 


for th 


News from the «+ 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly 
Williamsport Public Schools, Williamsport, Pa. 


Posture classes in the Girls’ Physical Education Department 
of the Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, 
Illinois, have been a regular part of the curriculum for many 
years, and have been carried out under the direction of Mrs. 
Florence Griffin Martin. Each girl on first enrollment in the 
school has a subjective body mechanics examination and a 
posture silhouette made. On the basis of these data the girl is 
rated from 1 to 5 both as to trunk and as to foot mechanics, 
Girls with ratings below 2- are assigned to posture classes. 
These classes meet 5 times a week for a 40-minute period. 
Posture classes are scheduled during each of the 8 periods of 
the day. With each class enrolling approximately 30 pupils 
it is possible to make posture education available to about 250 
of the 1,600 girls enrolled in the department during any one 
quarter, and to about 1,000 of the 1,600 girls enrolled during 
the year. Girls may be enrolled in posture classes for longer 
than one quarter if there is a distinct need and if the complete 
physical education experience record for the girl seems to indi- 
cate that this would be a desirable choice. These classes are 
taught by Miss Jane Axtell and Miss Grace Staver. 

The approach to individual problems is made through the 
use of individual exercise sheets. A resume body mechanics 
record of each girl is transcribed to the top of her exercise 
sheet. Certain exercises are then checkd and assigned and the 
girl is expected to perform them. In addition she may choose 
from other exercises as time permits. 

Progress is noted through subjective body mechanics exam- 
inations and posture silhouette ratings at the beginning and 
end of each quarter of posture work, by written examinations, 
and by the girl’s ability to lead the class in certain of the 
exercises used. Posture improvement among girls enrolled in 
these classes is much greater than that among girls who do 
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not receive this special training. , 

Illinois State Normal University is expanding its teacher- 
training services with a full curriculum in the field of speciai 
education for the handicapped child. This curriculum is under 
the leadership of Dr. Rose E. Parker. The problem of the 
physical education needs of handicapped children is being pre- 
sented by Miss Bernice Frey of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education, who is teaching such a course for junior 
and senior students. 

Of interest to those in this field is the pamphlet, Physical 
Education Activities for Handicapped Children, prepared by 
Eleanor C. Dobbins and Ruth Abernathy, supervisors of physi- 
cal education and recreation for the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. This pamphlet may be ordered through the 
University of the State of — ~—— in Albany for 25c. 

Miss Evelyn A. Davies, Director of Corrective Physical 
Education in the Poughkeepsie, New York, Public Schools is 
developing a comprehensive program to meet the needs of 
atypical school children. Classes of group corrective activi- 
ties are being held in each school. In addition 52 children are 
receiving individual corrective exercise and massage. It is 
gratifying to watch the expansion of this type of service to 
children of public school age. 

The chairman of the Therapeutic Section for 1944-45 is Miss 
Caroline Sinclair. Her new address is Department of Physical 
Education, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The Women’s physical education staff at the University of 
Idaho is sending out NSWA information about guides, etc., 
with other information for teachers of physical education in 
the state. 

The fall meeting of the Maryland State Committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics was held in October. 
The committee is made up of representatives from the State 
Department of Education, the Department of Recreation in 
Baltimore, the colleges, public and private schools in Balti- 
more, and the counties, the Y.W.C.A., the Congress of the 
P.T.A., and women in industry. 

There is a great need for women basketball officials and 
the State Basketball Committee conducted a school for the pur- 
pose of helping women to become rated officials. The course 
included lectures, discussion of rules, and practical training. 

There is a committee of women in industry working on the 
problems and needs of their workers. This is a subcommittee 
and has a representative on the Maryland State Committee. 
The activities offered by the industrial groups in Maryland in- 
clude softball, archery, badminton, basketball, tennis, golf, 
cycling, hiking, swimming, bowling, and horseback riding. 

* 

The following members of the Basketball Committee have 
been added since the guide went to press: 

Adele Loysen, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marian Millard, Friends School, Baltimore, Md. 

Maude Sharp, 28 Milbourne Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 

* * 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics has the follow- 
ing publications available for your use: 

Group Games for High Schoools, Colleges and Recreational 
Groups, selected games for large gymnasium classes, revised 
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edition, 25c per copy or $2.50 per dozen. 

Sports Articles Reprinted, selected by the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee, including basketball, golf, hockey, speed- 
ball, and volleyball, 25c per copy or $2.50 per dozen. 

The above publications may be ordered from the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

x 

The Northeast Field Hockey Association Tournament was 
held in Albany, New York, on November 18, 19, with five 
associations participating. The Selection Committee with May 
Fogg as the chairman selected the following players: 


Northeast Northeast Reserve 
Daphne Suba LW Priscilla Spencer 
Betty Richey it Virginia Crook 
Virginia Vaca CF Betty Whitehouse 
Eileen Bell RI Iris Carnell 


Elizabeth Wonson RW 
Helen Mackey LH 


Jean McChesnie 
Valentine Edgar 


Selina Silleck CH Helen Toebbe 
Polly Proctor RH Betty Simons 
Betty White LF Marion Thompson 
Dorothy Evans RF Helena Wheeler 
Alice Willey G Betty Banker 


Dr. Ruth Abernathy, Associate Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation for the State of New York was the speaker at the 
annual banquet. 

* * * 
Idaho is planning to hold a Basketball Clinic in February 


or March, 


Martha Gable reports that the pamphlet, N.S.W.A. At Your 
Service has been somewhat delayed but that it should be ready 
for distribution during January. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INDIANA By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

In the passing of Mr. A. L. Trester the Indiana Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has lost a 
valuable and faithful member. Those of us who have had the 
pleasure of spending happy hours with Mr. Trester in the 
stands, at banquets, chatting on the street corner, and espe- 
cially working with him, were impressed by his never changing 
idealism and adherence to convictions of right and wrong. Mr. 
Trester was a sincere advocate of physical education for all 
boys and girls. His passing is a major loss to the schools of 
the state. 

Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor of Industrial Recreation, 
Purdue University, conducted a clinic on November 8-10 in- 
clusive for the second consecutive year. This conference was 
national in character, as speakers and registrants were present 
from the Midwest, South, and East. 

The Evansville Public School system offered football for boys 
in the elementary grades this year. The following program 
has been proposed as a basis for inaugurating football in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the public school. Touch foot- 
ball has already had a beginning. Its expansion should pro- 
vide a fine opportunity for physical activity and recreation for 
a large group of boys as well as introduce many valuable 
fundamentals essential to tackle football. The tackle football 
program will be less extensive and will include a limited num- 
ber of boys who can qualify by age, maturity, and parental 
consent for competitive football. 

Two new additions to the staff of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women at Purdue University are Miss 
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Hilda Schwehn and Miss Helen Willcox. The physical edu- 
cation requirement for women at Purdue has been increased 
from the freshman and sophomore years to include junior 
year. The junior requirement is essentially a recreational re- 
quirement. 

For the first time in the history of Indiana University, a 
student may receive work which qualifies him for a major in 
recreation. 

The Physical Fitness Committee recommended that physical 
fitness clinics be organized in the different parts of the state 
for the study of problems and the demonstration of procedures 
in health, physical education, and recreation. 

In January, 1942, the faculty of Indiana University adopted 
the Administrative War Council plan for an accelerated pro- 
gram, involving a change in the calendar from a two-semester 
and one-summer session year to a three-semester (two sessions 
in the third semester) year. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women was 
especially affected by the new plan. In place of the two-year 
requirement in physical education, every woman student was re- 
quired to pursue a course of physical education each semester 
in school, with an option in each semester of the junior and 
senior years of substituting a one-hour credit course in Red 
Cross First Aid, Nutrition, Home Care of the Sick, or Safety 
Education. 

From the data on the optional course program offered within 
the six semesters concluding April, 1944, at Indiana Univer- 
sity, it is apparent that: ; 

1. Interest in “Red Cross First Aid” is decreasing. Infrequent 
scheduling of the course would therefore meet needs of fulfill- 
ing the junior and senior physical education requirement if the 
present War Council regulations are continued. 

2. “Safety Education” meets no immediate response and need 
not be considered as an essential, continued, optional course. 

3. “Nutrition” and “Home Care of the Sick” should be con- 
tinued in the optional group offerings as making continued 
appeal. 

4. Physical activities are well represented in the choices 
made by juniors and seniors in fulfilling added physical educa- 
tion requirements. Should the War Council regulations affect- 
ing physical education for women be continued, physical ac- 
tivity will bulk larger in the choices of upperclass women, pro- 
viding greater opportunity for students to develop recreational, 
athletic, aquatic, and rhythmic skills as well as good mental 
hygiene and physical power as represented by endurance, 
strength, relaxation, and release of nervous tensions. 


WEST VIRGINIA ‘ By Forrest G. Clark 

A series of Recreation Training Institutes are being held 
through the state under the direction of Harold J. Weekley of 
the Recreation Division of Community War Services. The 
Institutes at Wheeling, Charleston, and Fairmont in September 
and October were attended by approximately 600 persons. In 
Marion County specific plans have been made for the opening 
of twelve community centers. Six thousand dollars were raised 
for this purpose through United War Appeal. 

At West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
football has been reinstated as part of the competitive athletics 
program. This has been made possible by the presence on the 
campus of more boys. This has been explained by the fact 
that the boys of draft age are not being called as soon as they 
were last year and that there are a number of men on the 
campus who have been medically discharged from service. 
Physical fitness is being emphasized throughout the competitive 
program at Tech and in the intramural program. 

A play period for the entire student body four afternoons 
each week is a new recreation feature of the physical educa- 
tion program at Bluefield State College, Bluefield. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Young, graduate of Sargent College of 
‘Physical Education and of Boston University, has joined the 
faculty of the department of physical education at Bluefield 
State. 

Postwar plans at Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, include 
the construction of a physical education building. Shepherd is 


offering, in addition to a number of new physical educatigy 
courses, two extension classes at Ridgley, W. Va. The Cours 
offered in extension are Organization and Administration 0 
Health and Physical Education, and Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools. 

Miss Elizabeth Steinbicker, former supervisor of health and 
physical education in the secondary schools of Ohio County 
has accepted a position in the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools. Miss 
Steinbicker is working on her master’s degree at the Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Ernestine Troemel of the physical education departmen, 
of Fairmont State Teachers College is on leave of absence to 
work on her doctor’s degree at New York University. 

Miss Mona Pritchard of Salem High School, Salem, Was 
elected unanimously at the meeting of the West Virginia Physi. 
cal Education Association held at Parkersburg in October, ty 
serve as Secretary-Treasurer of the organization and as editor 
of the West Virginia Physical Education Newsletter. 

Miss Pritchard is succeeding Miss Sara Cree of Shepherj 
State College who has served in both capacities during th 
past two years and has resigned because of the increased work 
in the physical education department at Shepherd College. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Aileene Lockhart, head of Dance at the University of Ne 
braska at Lincoln, writes that the interest in dance has been 
so great that Orchesis has formed another group called Pre- 
Orchesis. This second group is organized for the purpose of 
giving members dancing experience in preparation for possible 
membership in Orchesis. On October 25, Claudia Moore, as- 
sistant professor of physical education at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, was guest instructor for the two dance 
groups at Nebraska. 

The University of Misouri’s Dance Club has jumped in its 

membership from five last year to twenty-seven this year under 


ATTENTION DANCE EpucatTors! 


The Conference Planning Committee of the National 
Section on Dance would appreciate receiving suggestions 
as to questions which dance educators throughout the 
country would like to have discussed at the National 
Conference to be held in St. Louis from April 17-21. 
These questions may be ones to be discussed by the sec- 
tion as a whole or by various leaders in the field. 


the leadership of Virginia Bryant. On December 8 and 9, it 
participated in a South American Swim-Dance Program, called 
“La Choreaqua—a Flight to Fancy.” Source material from 
four Latin-American countries was used, Brazil, Argentina, 
Cuba, and Peru. Future plans of the club include a program 
in February to be presented before the Fortnightly Club and 
one in the nature of a lecture-demonstration for the Student 
Union. A repetition of the Spring Recital of last year is 
planned as a climax of the season. From Detroit, Michigan, 


Fannie Aaronson writes that she produced the “Sleeping Beau- | 


ty” in December and in addition to her teaching at the Jewish 
Community Center, she is choreographing dances for a play 
production group at the Center. 

The Dance Teachers’ Advisory Committee of the Y.M.H.A. 
in New York presented two colleges in a program on Decem- 
ber 10. They were colleges which include a dance major in 
their courses, thus putting them in a category apart from the 
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majority of educational institutions in this country where dance 
js either extracurricular or a part of the physical education 
program. Bennington College was under the direction of Mar- 
tha Hill, also of New York University, and Sarah Lawrence 
was directed by Bessie Schoenberg. This program was in ad- 
dition to the regular University Dance Demonstration which 
js held every spring at the “Y” and to which various colleges 
on the East Coast are invited to attend. 
® 

Dance teachers over the country are urged to become mem- 
bers, not only of the National Dance Section, but also of the 
particular Dance Section in their locality. For the convenience 
of those interested in joining the sections, a list is published of 
the District Chairmen and their addresses. In order to make 
the District Sections function more actively, teachers are asked 
to communicate with the Chairman, giving their addresses, in- 
stitutions to which they are attached, positions, and the work 
that they are doing. The National Section exists as a central 
agency for information and activity, but the heart of the edu- 
cational dance world lies in the various sections throughout 
the country. It is with this fact in mind that the Secretary- 
Editor makes a,plea for all teachers to become members of 
their particular sections. 


District CHAIRMEN 


Eastern: Ruth Alexander, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ' 

Southern: (To be announced). 

Mid-West: Marjorie Parkin, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Central: Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Southwest: Jo Ketcik Murray, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Northwest: Katharine Wolfe, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, 
Washington. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


Northwestern University, 


By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


MEABAMA . By Jessie Garrison 

Mr. W. L. Davis has been appointed to the position of super- 
visor of school-community health education in the State De- 
partment of Education. For the present he will work in twenty 
selected schools in helping them to develop their health pro- 
grams as an integral part of the total school situation. In 
this capacity, he will assist the schools in using the services of 
all community agencies that are interested in health and are in 
a position to make a contribution to the health program of the 
school and community. 

The instructional procedures for the work will emphasize 
practical experiences, observations, and functional activities 
which should give meaning to instructional periods. The 
school organization may range from organized classes of stu- 
dents engaged in such studies as personal health appraisals, 
family health, home care of the sick, communicable diseases, 
and medical professions to a total school attack on health 
problems such as nutrition or an attack on specific environ- 
mental school and community conditions. 

The purposes of the project as outlined as as follows: 

1. To develop in students an appreciation for and a recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities for a Community Health Program 
that will contribute to the improvement of the health and 
living conditions of the people. ' 

2. To develop in students a consciousness of the importance 
of a knowledge of health and to lead them to establish health 
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practices that will function in protecting the health of the in- 
dividual, the family, and the community. 

3. To develop in students understandings and competences 
in procedures and skills for taking care of illnesses and emer- 
gencies in the home and the community. 

4. To develop in schools a health program that is a vital, 
functional part of the total school program from the first grade 
through the twelfth grade. 

5. To develop in schools a health program based on the needs, 
problems, and conditions of the community served by the school. 

Each of the thirteen supervisors in the Division of Instruc- 
tion of the State Department of Education work directly under 
Dr. W. Morrison McCall, Director, Division of Instruction. 


The State Health and Physical Education Association met 
with the Arkansas Education Association at Little Rock, 
November 13-15. Since the association did not have a meeting 
last year, this meeting was primarily -for reorganization and 
business purposes. No programs or demonstrations were in- 
cluded. We were pleased by the large attendance which in- 
cluded many school superintendents. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Rufus 
Haynes, Paragould; Vice President, Algie Whitten, Marianna; 
Secretary, Jeff Farris, State Department of Education; Treas- 
urer, James Jones, Hope; Executive Committee members-at- 
large, Lewis Hawley, Forrest City; Freiba Thomas, Fayette- 
ville; Mrs. H. Williamson, El Dorado; M. H. Russell, Lake 
Village; and Herbert Schwartz, North Little Rock. 

T. M. Stinnett, Director of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, State Education Department, and Dean H. G.. Hotz, 
College of Education, University of Arkansas, met with college 
physical education directors to discuss changes in certification 
requirements for physical education teachers in the state, and 
to find a means of standardizing basic courses and content for 
teacher-training work. 

Jeff Farris, State Supervisor of Physical Education, met 
with a group to discuss content of clinics for elementary school 
physical education. These clinics are to be held in different 
sections of the state, as soon as each section can arrange to 
have them. 

A workshop will be conducted at the University of Arkansas, 
in cooperation with Arkansas State Teachers College, next 
summer from July 2 to July 20. We are hoping to have Dr. 
Karl W. Bookwalter for this workshop, but at this writing we 
do not have final confirmation. The State Department of 
Education will be able to give a certain number of scholarships 
to students who attend the workshop. 

The Arkansas Athletic Association adopted a constitutional 
amendment allowing only schools participating in a sport to 
vote on matters affecting that sport. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. “That the president of the A.A.A. appoint a committee to 
study and make recommendations at the next regular meeting 
of the association for the selection of a full-time, paid executive 
secretary to handle all athletic matters pertaining to member 
schools.” 


2. “That the president of the A.A.A. be directed to appoint 
a committee from the Executive Committee of the A.A.A. to 
meet with the present committee on the Arkansas High School 
Conference to formulate plans for early division of the state 
so that a play-off series for the state football championship 
may be developed.” 

Unfortunately, a proposal to limit the age of scholastic play- 
ers (high school) to less than 19 years of age did not pass. 
The maximum age in Texas and Louisiana is 18, in Arkansas, 
20. 


By Theresa Scott 

The value of physical fitness has never been demonstrated 
so well as now during the present world conflict. Before this 
war as a nation we were found to be below par physically to 
carry on the strenuous program necessary for wartime activi- 
ties. As a result an appeal was made to the schools to see 
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what they could do to remedy the physical weaknesses made 
apparent by recruit inductees in the armed services. 

The schools of Florida have made a definite contribution to 
this program. To quote Colin English, the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction: “Following this country’s entrance 
into World War II, Bulletin 5, Physical Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools, was revised and distributed to all schools in 
Florida. These sources of materials covered a wide range of 
physical education activities which, at the time, were thought 
to be adequate for the secondary school physical fitness pro- 
grams. Since that time almost two years have elapsed. Many 
developments have taken place as a result of programs being 
carried on in schools and in various branches of the armed 
forces. In one phase of the fitness program, namely that of 
calisthenics, much has been accomplished in the way of new 
activities and procedures.” ‘ 

A new bulletin, 5A, has recently been released to be used in 
connection with a series of physical fitness institutes held at 
various centers throughout the State of Florida. These insti- 
tutes have been most successfully conducted by Dr. E. Benton 
Salt, State Consultant and Supervisor of Physical Education. 

One of these institutes, held in Miami, Florida, under the 
direction of Dr. Salt, demonstrated to over a hundred physicai 
education instructors, the actual routine used in setting up a 
physical conditioning program. Students in one high school 
were selected, trained in the exercise routine by the school in- 
structor, and then gave a demonstration to the group. 

Emphasis was put on the continuous method of exercise and 
its effectiveness in changing from one exercise to another with- 
out stopping the routine. Special techniques were shown for 
preliminary class procedure, cadence counting, sounding off, 
verbal responses, and singing with certain rhythmic exercises. 
The demonstration also showed the effectiveness of using stu- 
dent leaders to aid in conducting calisthenics, and that the con- 
tinuous method of exercise is self-testing and should be used 
to stimulate a higher level of physical fitness on the part of 
the class. Building up endurance from short-time sequences 
to longer ones was another important point stressed by the 
demonstration group. 

Exercises were given which developed various body muscles, 
such as cardio-respiratory, arm and shoulder girdle, trunk 
bending, trunk rotation, trunk and arms, and abdominal and leg. 

To aid some instructors who may not be familiar with the 
continuous method the directions for use might be helpful. “The 
instructor names and demonstrates the first exercise. If the 
starting position is one other than that of attention, the in- 
structor gives the command, “Exercise position-move,’ upon 
which the class moves to the desired position. This is fol- 
lowed immediately by the starting command, “Ready-begin.” 
The class starts the exercise on the command of execution, 
“begin,” and reaches the “count-one” position exactly on the 
instructor’s count of “one,” the “count-two” position exactly 
on the count of “two,” etc. The instructor counts cadence for 
the class, “one-two-three-four,” etc. When he is ready to 
demonstrate the next exercise, he counts, “one-two-heads up,” 
and while he continues to count cadence for the class, he dem- 
onstrates the new exercise. When the demonstration is com- 
pleted and the instructor wishes to start the next exercise, he 
raises his right hand and counts, “change-two-three-four.” 
The class comes to a halt on the count of four, and in the 
place of a fifth count the class counts, “and,” while assuming 
the new exercise position. The class sounds off loudly and 
clearly, “and.” The latter should come as a natural fifth count 
of the cadence of the preceding exercise. The class moves with 
snap to the new position on the count, “and,” and remains in 
this position until the instructor counts, “Begin.” The instruc- 
tor counts, “Begin,” in cadence with the preceding exercise, 
which is, “change-two-three-four-and-begin,” unless the new 
exercise position is a difficult one to reach and requires a 
slight pause.” 


By Ethel Cain 
The girls’ intramural program of the Greenville High School 
is sponsored by the Girls’ Athletic Association. The first 
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games of the season consisted of a volleyball series, Eigh 
teams participated in a ladder tournament which extended over 
a period of four weeks and included the playing of 40 games 
A combination of class work, including both written and skill 
tests, and participation in intramural games qualifies a gir| for 
Sports Rating in the Athletic Association. Out of 184 girls 
taking physical education, 95 met requirements for Volleybalj 
Sports Rating. 

A double consolation tournament in mass aerial darts jg in 
progress at present. Thirty teams, averaging five players 
each, are taking part in the tournament. The problem of gyf. 
ficient darts paddles for large classes was solved when an 
appeal was made to the “shop boys” for homemade equipment 

The next series of games will be soccer, played in a round. 
robin tournament with approximately twelve teams taking part 

The services of the Posture Clinic at Delta State Teachers 
College are available to all students each Tuesday from fou 
to six o'clock. The primary purposes of the clinic are ty 
analyze postural defects and to assist the student in the cor. 
rection of all remediable defects. 

At the time of the physical examinations in September q 
silhouette is taken of each girl. This picture is the basis of 
the posture analysis. Through the remainder of the year, the 
clinic will continue its services through individual conferences 
and individual corrective work. 


LOUISIANA By Jessie Keep 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF HEAttE 
AND PuysicAL EpucaTion, LAFAYETTE, SEPTEMBER 27, 1944 

College teachers from the following educational institutions 
met in Lafayette on September 27, 1944, as guests of South- 
western Louisiana Institute: Dominican College, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana State Normal College, Louisi- 
ana State University, Southeastern Louisiana College, and 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The meeting had been called 
by the State Department of Education through Miss Caro 
Lane, Acting State Supervisor of Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education. She was assisted by Mr. Joseph E. Gibson, State 
Director of Higher Education. 

The conference was greeted by President Joel L. Fletcher 
and Dean Maxim D. Doucet. Mr. Gibson spoke on the teach- 
er-education program in Louisiana, emphasizing the place of 
general education in the education of teachers of physical edu- 
cation. Miss Lane outlined the purpose and limitations of the 
meeting. The group suggested problems which seemed per- 
tinent, and divided into working committees which were to 
formulate in more detail problems and suggestions in one area. 
These committees were as follows: 

Committee I: Administrative problems in connection with 
the program in schools. 

‘Committee II: The pre-service training of teachers in con- 
nection with the newly adopted 8 and 12 semester-hour re- 
quirements of the State Department of Education. 

Committee III: The in-service program. 

In the latter part of the afternoon session, Miss Lane asked 
for reports from the working groups. Committee I gave the 
following report. Committee I on Administration suggests as 
pertinent and worthy of study by the college teacher of physi- 
cal education the following problems: 

1. The progtam in health and physical education for return- 
ing war veterans. 

2. Ways and means of retaining the minimum requirements 
relative to time, credits, etc., which have been put into effect 
as a result of the war. 

3. Reducing the number of students who are excused from 
the required program in health and physical education. 

4. Ways and means of scheduling the activity classes in 
health and physical education in order to provide for progres- 
sion and variety in the program as well as balance in the 
sections. 

5. Ways and means of making more effective our interpre- 
tation of the program of health and physical education to our 
students, fellow faculty members, administrators, and laymen. 
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6. Ways and means of interesting students who show promise 
in taking up health and physical education as a profession. 

Committee II on Pre-Service Training reported as follows. 
In connection with the eight semester-hour requirement it was 
recommended : 

1. That members of this working committee study existing 
conditions in the schools of their respective parishes. 

2. That education majors schedule specially designated serv- 
ice courses in physical education for their four semester-hour 
requirement in activity courses. Such a special group would 
facilitate inclusion of skills recommended by the State Depart- 
ment for high school students. 

3. Since all elementary teachers and so many secondary 
school teachers were at present teaching some health and physi- 
cal education, that all education majors do some observation 
and assisting in physical education as part of their student 
teaching. For secondary majors this would be an emergency 
measure only. 

4. In the absence of an up-to-date course of study for high 
school, that the State Department supply supplementary multi- 
graphed material, including sources of materials, suggested unit 
plans, graduation of subject matter, etc. 

5. That the two-hour methods and materials course be main- 
tained for high school majors as an emergency measure pend- 
ing the enforcement of the new regulations concerning certifica- 
tion of teachers of physical education. 

Committee III on In-Service Training gave the following 

report: 
Problem 1—Guidance of Teachers. Classroom teachers who 
are actually doing the teaching of physical education, par- 
ticularly in the elementary grades, and are not physical educa- 
tion majors. 

Problem 2—Planning a program which is usable and which 
may be set down on paper. 


VIRGINIA. . .. . By Howard Richardson 


Dr. Thomas Gordon Bennett, formerly of the U. S. Public 
Health Service has joined the staff in health and physical edu- 
cation of the State Department of Education. Dr. Bennett 
has had wide experience in both school administration and 
health education. He will work with Major Eliott V. Graves 
concentrating on school and community health programs. 

Dr. Caroline Sinclair has returned to Virginia and is now 
located at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 

Miss Grace Chevroux of Hollins College has just been ap- 
pointed State Chairman of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, and is now sele ting her committee personnel. 

Although the lack of qualified teachers in physical education 
throughout the state has greatly handicapped the program, the 
regular classroom teachers have responded most effectively, 
and in spite of this lack of qualified teachers definite progress 
is being made in the program as a whole, and school boys and 
girls are rapidly improving in strength and developing physi- 
cal skills. The individual achievement cards have accomplished 
a great deal in creating both teacher and pupil interest and are 
establishing a basis on which abilities can be evaluated. 


TEXAS By Margaret Strube 


On October 1, 1944, the members of the W.R.A. at South- 
west Texas State Teachers College met with the freshmen 
girls from all the houses in the recreation room of Harris Hall 
(freshman dorm) where a general discussion was held explain- 
ing the activities of the W.R.A. and how they were carried on. 
The members of the W.R.A. council presented a skit to explain 
the different activities. On October 11, 1944, the first W.R.A. 
meeting at large met in the Lula Hines Gymnasium for its 
organization meeting. Officers elected were Dorothy Eben, 
President; Mickey Bennett, Vice President; Gladys Lippe, 
Second Vice President; Mary Nell Bell, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Marguerite Strube, Publicity Secretary; and La Verne May, 
Parliamentarian. At this time the girls signed up for the va- 
tious activities they wished to take for the next nine weeks. 
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Central District 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa 


MISSOURI By R. L. Pigott 


At the State Teachers Association Convention in Kansas 
City November 3 the following officers were elected for the 
school year 1944-45 to head the Missouri Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: President, Ruth 
Ann Frasier, Kansas City; Vice President, Murial Lomax, St. 
Joseph; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary E. McCoy, St. Charles. 

A new county-wide Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation was formed during the St. Louis County 
Teachers’ Convention November 10. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to promote the program of all three branches of 
the organization in the public schools of St. Louis County. A 
committee to be formed under the direction of the elected offi- 
cers will function as a clearing house for publicity, inform the 
superintendents of the needs for an adequate program, make ar- 
rangements for in-service training of teachers, recommend a 
minimum program for all schools of the county, and act as a 
clearing house for any other problems that arise concerning 
the welfare of the group. Men and women from all grade 
levels are included in the organization. As one phase of the 
program, outstanding leaders from various fields will be 
brought before the group for lectures and discussions. Super- 
intendents, principals, board members, and lay organization 
representatives will all be invited and urged to attend the as- 
sociation meetings so as to make them as informative and 
practical as possible. 

For the first time a place was provided in the program of 
the St. Louis County Teachers Association for a round-table 
discussion between the members who are health teachers and 
the school nurses. 

At Blow School, St. Louis, each pupil has physical education 
five times a week. The physical education instructors (one 
man for boys, one woman for girls) have a straight program 
of physical education classes except on rainy days when health 
teaching is substituted for activity. 

These instructors, Mr. Jack Noon and Miss Thekla Knoerns- 
child, are co-sponsors of the Student Council and also of the 
Co-Rhythm Club. Last spring they inaugurated a coeduca- 
tional track meet. The girls took part separately in a few 
events and jointly with the boys in Tug-of-war. They think 
their biggest achievement has been their tumbling team. Last 
year they had a team of girls which performed for the Caron- 
delet Y.M.C.A. annual circus, the Mothers’ Club, and the 
Patrons Society. This year the club is a coeducational ac- 
tivity. They have made three public appearances already and 
have more bookings ahead. They do pyramids, walkovers, 
dual balancing, diving, angel poses, flips, wheel rotations, etc. 
They have perfected a thirty-minute act, synchronized with 
soft music and colored lights. These instructors also teach 
folk and social dancing in their classes. Occasionally they 
take coeducational classes after school to the Y.M.C.A. gym- 
nasium for an hour’s work on apparatus. They sponsor hikes 
on Saturdays and are now forming a roller-skating club Tues- 
day afternoons after school at a public rink. Congratulations 
are extended to both of these members of our profession for 
their outstanding efforts. 

The W.A.A. of Maryville State Teachers College is plan- 
ning a weekend trip to the Scout camp located near Maryville. 
Also, the members recently conducted the activities for a 
Scout Playday given for all the Scout groups in town. 

Other activities at Maryville include the following: The 
Dance Club has begun activities for the year with a party for 
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new girls. Dances by the old members were given as part of 
the entertainment. There were 54 new girls who are participat- 
ing in this club. Plans are being made for the club to sponsor 
a square dance for all the college, students, both Navy and 
civilian. During August the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion sponsored a social dancing class for the Navy men who 
wanted to learn to dance before the college girls returned to 
the campus. Forty-two Navy men joined the class. 

Miss Wincie Ann Carruth was elected to the Faculty Coun- 
cil this year. It is the purpose of the Council to study the 
problems of the college and to cooperate with the president in 
determining the policies of the college. 

Miss Bonnie Magill was a councillor in Camp Pin Oak dur- 
ing the month of August. 

Miss Maxine Williams is now in New Guinea as a director 
of an American Red Cross club. She writes that her work is 
very interesting. 


Eastern District 
» Association News 


By H. Harrison Clarke 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


The Program Committee met recently to plan for the 
Eastern District Convention, to be held in Springfield, Mass., 
April 3-5. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Kimball. The 
convention theme will be “Fitness for Living in a Democracy.” 

The convention program provides for section meetings on 
Tuesday, April 3, and demonstrations on Wednesday from 
4:00 to 5:30. Division meetings (health, physical education, 
and recreation) will be held on Wednesday, followed by work- 
shop sessions on various levels (elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, college and adult) or on special group interests. 
Summarization of section and division meetings and presenta- 
tion of recommended policies will be given on Thursday, the 
final day of the convention. 

President Ayars has appointed the following committee to 
study the arrangement of sections within the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association: Mazie V. Scanlan, chairman; Nelson S. 
Walke, Dorothy Ainsworth, Caswell M. Miles, and William 
F. Meredith. This committee will meet on Monday, April 
2, at 8:00 Pp. M. to assemble their findings from the year’s study 
On Tuesday, April 3, 8:30 to 10:00 a. M., they will meet with 
all section chairmen for discussion and the formulation of 
final recommendations. 

Due to a change in state presidents in Rhode Island, John 
R. Rudert, Aldrich High School, Lakewood, has been asked 
to serve on the State Presidents’ Committee of the Eastern 
District Association. 


CONNECTICUT By Carl A. Troester 


seven-page mimeographed pamphlet  Bibli- 
ography on Boy-Girl Relationships, has been prepared by the 
Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of 
Willimantic State Teachers College. The bibliography was 
compiled to meet requests from parent-teacher groups and 
teachers for material on boy-girl relationships. The follow- 
ing persons are on the committee: Alyce E. Lahiff, Mar- 
jory L. Vander Veer, Dorothy Gilliam, and Dr. Carl A. 
Troester, Jr. 

The major functions of the Connecticut State Rehabilita- 
tion Service are diagnosis, vocational guidance, physical 
E. P. Chester, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Conn., is director of this service. 
Field offices are located in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
Norwich, and Waterbury. 

The “Around Connecticut” section in the October Con- 
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necticut Association’s News Bulletin contains many interes 
items on health, physical education, and recreation Program 
in operation throughout the state. 

The Connecticut Association has officially changed its 
to “The Connecticut Association for Health, Physical Edy. 
cation, and Recreation.” The officers for 1944-45 are: Pres. 
dent, Dr. Herbert Walker, Hartford; Vice-President (Health) 
Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., Willimantic State Teachers Col 
lege; Vice-President (Physical Education), Joseph By 
Bridgeport; Vice-President (Recreation), George H. Taylo; 
Fairfield; and Executive Secretary, Helen Lockwood, Bridge. 
port. 

Dr. Clifford L. Brownell and Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Teach, 
ers College, Columbia University, have been engaged by the 
State Department of Education as consultants in health, 
physical education, and recreation. They are Organizing spp. 
cial projects designed to improve programs in these areas 
throughout Connecticut. 


NEW JERSEY eas By Martha Lahey 

The annual convention of the New Jersey Association Was 
held at the Trenton State Teachers College on Friday, De. 
cember 8. 

On November 10, a health and physical education meeting 
was held in conjunction with the convention of the Ney 
Jersey Education Association. Among the speakers were: 
Martha Lahey, President of the New Jersey Association; Dr, 
Herbert H. Ryan, Assistant State Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, Director of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education; Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Columbia 


University; and Dr. William L. Hughes, President, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 

The students of the Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, under the direction of Dr. Margaret C. Brown, 
gave an interesting and informative demonstration. 


NEW YORK : By Alfred G. Andrews 

An extensive three-day conference will be held by the 
New York State Association January 25-27. The convention 
program is being prepared under the direction of Francis J. 
Moench, State Teachers College, Cortland. In addition to 
addresses by state and national leaders in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, emphasis will be placed upon the work 
of the many state study committees that have been active dur- 
ing the year. Clinics and demonstrations will also occupy 
an important place on the program. The convention theme 
is “Pride in Our Profession.” 

The New York State Association recently changed its con- 
stitution to provide for affiliation by organizations in allied 
fields in order to centralize as far as possible the professional 
efforts in the field. The New York State Nurse Teachers 
Association became an affiliate at the last annual meeting. 
Mrs. Mildred Meek, R.N., of Niagara Falls is President of 
this association. 

During the fall, a second organization, the New York 
State Council on Health Teaching affiliated. The function of 
the Council is to increase the understanding of sound basic 
principles of health teaching and to extend and improve present 
practices in the school health program of New York state. 
The officers are: Dr. John H. Shaw, Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Syracuse University, President; Miss 
Virginia Van Slyke, Health Supervisor, Broome County 
American Red Cross, Binghamton, President-Elect; and Miss 
Viola Severin, Board of Education, New Rochelle, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

In Memoriam 

Physical education suffered an irreplaceable loss when an 
untimely death took Alfred C. Seelbach at the age of 46. 
“Allie,” as he was known to everyone, is mourned not only 
by his colleagues throughout the state but by thousands of 
high school and college boys and by every individual in 
Western New York who is interested in athletics. 

After graduating from the Indianapolis Normal College of 
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Physical Education, Mr. Seelbach continued his studies at 
Canisius College, where he earned a Bachelor of Science de- 

ee, and he had completed his work toward a master’s degree. 
He taught for two years in the elementary schools of Buffalo 
after serving in the army for eighteen months. In 1921 he was 
appointed teacher of physical education at Masten Park High 
School and for twenty-one years was an outstanding teacher 


and coach. In July, 1942, he obtained a leave of absence to 
fill the duties of District Supervisor in the New York state 
physical fitness program. ; 

As basketball coach at Masten Park High School, Mr. 
Seelbach achieved statewide recognition, and he extended this 
reputation to national prominence through his success as coach 
of the Canisius College basketball teams. His last Canisius 
College team was one of eight invited to participate in the 
Madison Square Garden National Basketball Tournament. In 
addition to his many other accomplishments, he was a fine 
musician. He played in many orchestras in Buffalo and in 
recent years he conducted his own orchestra. 

In spite of his many interests, Mr. Seelbach was first of all 
a physical educator. He contributed many articles to physical 
education thagazines and served as president of the Western 
Zone Health and Physical Education Association. His primary 
interest in all his activities was the welfare of the boys in his 
charge. 

Surviving Mr. Seelbach are his wife, Marion, his daughter, 
Ruth and his son, Paul. “Allie” was a familiar figure wher- 
ever physical education activities were held and wherever 
service could be rendered in his chosen field. His absence will 
leave a void that can never be filled. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 

The Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation was held December 8 and 9, at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh. An outstanding program was built round the con- 
vention theme, “Fitness for Freedom.” Speakers at the Gen- 
eral Sessions included Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, Medical 
Division U. S. Army, and Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Physical Fitness; Mark James, Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Postwar Planning Committee; Charles K. 
Brightbill, Associate Director of Recreation, Office of Com- 
munity War Services; and Dr. William L. Hughes, President 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, was the speaker at the 
convention luncheon. Section meetings took the form of panel 
discussions which in most cases were continued over to a 
second session. Sectfonal meetings and their chairmen in- 
cluded the following: Health, Dr. Arthur F. Davis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Physical Education for Women, Dr. 
Elizabeth Zimmerli, State Teachers College, West Chester; 
Recreation, Marie Mooney, Director of Recreation, Pittsburgh ; 
Physical Education for Men, Dr. Carl P. Schott, Dean of 
the School of Physical Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State College; Physiotherapy, Dr. Jessie Wright, Head of 


Physiotherapy Department, School of Medicine, University 
of Pittsburgh; Legislative Priorities, Dr. Frederick W. 
Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 


P.S.A.H.P.E.R. Legislative Committee. 

Visitation to Pittsburgh’s many health, recreational, and 
educational agencies was in charge of Harry Dippold, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh. Paul C. Hartman, Downtown Y.M.C.A., 
Pittsburgh, served as convention manager, and Allen P. Rise- 
dorph, Carnegie Institute of Technology, as chairman of the 
convention program. C. Lawrence Walsh, Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, is the retiring 
president and Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the new President of the State Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Western District Association 
the following officers were elected to serve during 1944-45: 
President, Paul C. Hartman, Director of Physical Education, 
Downtown Y.M.C.A., Pittsburgh; President-Elect, C. H. 
Hubbard, Shadyside Academy; Vice President, Ruth Root, 
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Mt. Lebanon Junior High School: Secretary, Captain Wil- 
liam Palmer, Shadyside Academy; Treasurer, Mildred Bat- 


tenfelder, Public Schools, Pittsburgh. The chairmen of the 


various sections are as follows: Women’s High School and 
College Section, Dr. Gwendolyn Drew; Men’s High School and 
College Section, Stephen Wilhelm; Elementary Section, Louise 
Stover; Health, Edith Wadell; Recreation, Marie Mooney. 

The newly elected officers in the Central District are: Presi- 
dent, Marie Haidt, Pennsylvania State College; President- 
Elect, Rupert Morgan, Curtin Junior High School, Williams- 
port; Vice President, Rose Marie Garrity, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Altoona; Secretary, Maloise S. Dixon, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Treasurer, Louis Mack, The Lose 
School, Williamsport. 

Dr. Alexander N. Stoddard, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, has appointed a committee to plan for postwar 
building of physical education facilities. Grover W. Mueller 
is chairman of the committee, and the following will repre- 
sent the Division of Physical and Health Education on the 
committee: Benjamin Ogden, Frances Newcomb, Ruth Hay, 
Benjamin Stackowski, Fred Foertsch, Emma Whitaker, Martha 
Gable, and Mildred Vanderhof. The personnel of the com- 
mittee also includes seven principals of elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, and a representative from the Division of 
Research. Experts outside the schools will be called in. Dr. 
William L. Hughes, President, A.A.H.P.E.R., will serve as 
the regular consultant. 

The December issue of the Pennsylvania Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was a_ pre-convention 
issue designed to convey convention information to members 
and their administrators. Editors of all state associations 
which have publications are invited to exchange with Penn- 
sylvania. Interested persons are asked to communicate with 
Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, Pennsylvania State College. 


VERMONT a By Stephen Zawyrucha 

At its meeting on October 13, the Vermont State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation elected 
the following officers: President, Stephen Zawyrucha, High 
School, Springfield; Vice President, Foster Slayton, St. Johns- 
bury Academy; Secretary, Mildred Scanlon, State Normal 
School, Lyndon Center; and Treasurer, Mildred Hallgren, 
Union School, Montpelier. 


Southwest District + 
«+ Association News 


By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ARIZONA ay By Viola Ramsey 

The annual meeting of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held in Phoenix 
December 8 and 9 at the Y.W.C.A. The association is spon- 
soring an act to introduce in the January, 1945, legislature. 
The purpose of the act is to establish an office of State Di- 
rector of Physical Education, and to require each school to 
offer a program of physical education, health instruction, and 
recreation on the elementary and secondary levels. Miss Cath- 
erine A. Wilkinson is president of the association. 

Phoenix is fast becoming the square dance capital of the 
West. Four hundred couples participated in the second com- 
munity dance held at the Shrine Auditorium, November 21. 
An old-time fiddler’s contest was featured. Two more com- 
munity square dances were scheduled, one in December, and 
one in January. 

Major George W. Braden, western representative of the 
National Recreation Association visited Phoenix Parks and 
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Recreation Department November 14 through 17. This was 
his eighteenth annual visit. He addressed recreation directors 
at a luncheon held Friday, November 17. Mrs. F. A. Bons, 
chairman of the parks and recreation department board, pre- 
sided. 

In November Phoenix Community Activities Board began its 
second year of sponsoring the Phoenix Teen-Age Dance at the 
Shrine Auditorium every Saturday night. Crowds have aver- 
aged between 700 to 1,000 individuals weekly. From now on 
the Teen-Age Dance will be held weekly in three areas. 
Spanish-speaking boys and girls will attend the Teen-Age 
Dance at Immaculate Heart School. Colored teen agers will 
hold a dance at Carver High School. The third weekly Teen- 
Age Dance will be held at the W. O. W. hall. A committee 
of teen-age boys and girls plan the dances; rules, floor shows, 
and chaperones are decided by this committee. 

An attractive informative syllabus of fifty-three mimeographed 
pages entitled The Recreational Leader Handy Book was pub- 
lished October 15. The contents are based upon the material 
presented at the Playground and Social Recreation Institute 
held in Phoenix June 26-30. The syllabus presents a dis- 
cussion on the value of play, points of leadership, community 
singing, folk and dance mixers, storytelling, sand play tools 
and forms, handcraft, dramatic stunts and skits, special pro- 
grams, city-wide tournaments, games, and finger plays. Edi- 
tor of the syllabus is Mr. Norris J. Steverson, principal di- 
rector of the Phoenix Community Activities Board. Assistant 
Editor is Mr. A. D. Adams, Assistant County Superintendent. 
Mr. John A. Batchelor, Recreation Representative of the Fed- 
eral Government Federal Housing Area, was director of the 
Institute. The syllabus may be obtained from Mr. Norris J. 
Steverson, Community Activities Board, City Hall, Phoenix, 
for $1.00 a copy. 

Phoenix Public and Private Recreation Agencies partici- 
pated in the Rivers Leadership Institute held November 5 
through November 16. Mr. Massao Satow, National Y.M.C.A. 
Council War Relocation work, New York City, was co- 
ordinator of all activities. Directors in charge were Miss 
Juanita Luck, Consultant Group Work, Children’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department of Labor; Marshall Stalley, Washington, D. C. 
Director of Community Activities, War Relocation Authority ; 
and Mr. Arthur Griswold, Community Activities Supervisor, 
Gila River Relocation Center. Phoenicians who participated 
in the institute included, Miss Elnora Larkin, Mr. William 
Hammaker, Mrs. Laura A. Clelland, Mr. H. L. Osborne, Mr. 
Russell Jackson, Mr. Joe S. Jarvis, Mr. F. V. Brown, and 
Miss Catherine A. Wilkinson. 

Mr. John L. Barringer, Tucson Senior High School, state 
and national membership chairman, will serve on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for 1944-45. 

The physical education teachers and all teachers interested 
in physical education of the Tucson Public Schools have or- 
ganized into an Association and are a subsidiary of the state 
association. The officers for the local group are: President, 
Lowell Bailey, Safford Junior High School; Vice-President, 
Jerry Houck, Roskruge Junior High School; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Gertrude Wagner, Safford Elementary School. The 
Executive Committee is made up of the above officers and 
Mary Eager, Drachman Elementary School; Lois Sanderson, 
Cataline Junior High School; Kathryn E. Young, Senior High 
School; and John L. Barringer, Senior High School. This 
year the executive committee is sending out a monthly bul- 
letin to all physical education teachers and administrators, giv- 
ing suggestions for teaching physical education, topics for 
discussion for the next meeting, and any other material that 
might be of interest to the members. At the November meet- 
ing Miss Ina Gittings, of the University of Arizona, lead a 
discussion on the proposed bill for the State Supervisor of 


_ Physical Education. John Barringer talked on “ihe Dangers 


of Smoking” and the “Problem of Smoking Among Elementary 
School Children.” 

All sophomore girls in the Tucson Senior High School 
have been given the Physical Performance Level Tests. The 


second test will be given the second semester. Some ye 
esting results have been found. 

On November 15 a Volleyball Playday was held With th 
Amphitheater High School. This was the result of a G, A 
Volleyball tournament in both schools. Mrs. Esther Panty 
from Amphitheater and Miss Mary Lue Reay from Tues, 
Senior High School were in charge. 

Mesa Union High School sponsored a Sports Day Satyr, 
November 18, from 10:00 until 1:30: Schools attended Were 
Yuma, Phoenix Union, North Phoenix, Tempe, St. Mary’s 
Mesa. Each school had two volleyball teams of equal abiliy 
There were eight players and three substitutes for each tean 
The teams were named the “Droops” and the “Drips.” A 
round-robin tournament was held for the “Droops” and another 
for the “Drips.” The final game was between Yuma and Mew 
with Mesa defeating the Yuma girls, 7 to 4. 

The games were ten minutes long with five minutes rest he 
tween games. Each team had to play five games and the to 
finalists played six games. Following the volleyball tour. 
ment the two Mesa teams demonstrated three games as playgj 
at Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe, with Miss Nin 
Murphy assisting. The games were volley badminton, indog, 
softball (fleece ball), and indoor hockey (broom sticks anj 
rope quoit). After having lunch in the patio the girls visite 
the Mesa High School Club Room and danced. The sponsox 
for the playday were Mrs. Harriett Mitten and Miss Mar. 
jorie Entz of the Mesa Union High School faculty. 

Chandler Grammar School is sponsoring a marble tours. 
ment for the boys of the first six grades. The first division 
is for boys of the first and second grades with 76 participants 
The second division consists of the third and fourth grade 
with 43 participants. The third division is for the fifth 
and sixth grades with 42 participants. This is a single elim. 
ination tournament. Chandler High School has purchased ; 
juke box for the school dances. It is rented to any organin. 
tion for dances at a minimum fee. 


NEW MEXICO — By John L. Briscoe 

Miss Gaynell Hawkins, chief of the school lunch and food 
preservation program of the War Food Administration’s South 
west regional office, praised the cooperation of state officiak 
and agencies in the school lunch program. 

She was in Albuquerque for discussions with Gordon H 
Wood, acting WFA representative for New Mexico, and Mn. 
Alberta G. Poindexter, school lunch representative. 

Mr. Wood said that plans would be discussed soon with 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, Gordon Herkenhoff, public we: 
fare state director, and Mrs. Georgia Lusk, state school super- 
intendent, for expanding the New Mexico school lunch pro 
gram. 

The State Health Department has announced the appoint 
ment of Mrs. Gladys D. McFadden as public health nurs 
and consultant to serve at headquarters in Santa Fe. 

The Albuquerque High School in Albuquerque has included 
in its schedule Military Science. There are three objects to 
this new course. First, it is being given to improve the boys 
physically, mentally, and in their everyday actions. Second, it 
is being .given because so many boys have requested such a 
class. Third, it is being given to boys who felt it would heb 
them in the training which they would soon receive in the 
armed services. However, the boys are required to pass army 
tests which are made for this purpose. If the average of these 
boys’ grades is not kept, the class will be discontinued. The 
main things taught in the Military Science class are close 
order drill, calisthenics and games, interior guard duties, rifle 
marksmanship, hygiene, and sanitation. The boys use wooden 
guns while drilling but will be using the regular rifles when 
they take up marksmanship. The classes will compete with 
other groups for the Hearst Trophy and the 8th Corp. 
R. O. T. C. The boys taking Military Science will also get 
one-half credit in their school course. Military Science does 
not take the place of physical education classes. 

Woodrow Wilson Clements is the new basketball head coach 
at the University of New Mexico. He started his coaching in 
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1941 at Silver City as assistant football coach and last year 
was basketball coach and civilian physical education instructor 
with the V-5 program at Highlands University. 


CALIFORNIA By Margaretta Reagan 

Oakland: Mr David Snyder was named to membership 
on a committee appointed by President Rawlins to collect 
materials as they see fit, and bring in a report, and recom- 
mendations at the next annual meeting of the Federation. The 
committee is to consider rules relative to amateur sports in 
different state associations. 

Some of the problems that should be considered are as 
follows : 

1. What control relative to amateur sports should be ex- 
ercised by the high schools during summer months when 
school is not in session? 

2. The question of the Federation’s relationship to organiza- 
tions, such as the Amateur Athletic Union. 

3. The problem which has been growing in importance is 
that in connection with recent policies of the colleges in the 
southeastern states, whereby they are proposing to draw up 
contracts which may be entered into by a college athletic as- 
sociation and a high school boy. 

San Francisco: The officers of the unit for the fall term 
are: Mr. Lee Eisen, San Francisco Junior College, President ; 
Miss Irma DeMaria, James Lick Junior High, Vice President ; 
Miss Leah Boehm, Lowell High, Treasurer; and Miss Mar- 
garet Downing, Abraham Lincoln, Secretary. Three meetings 
were planned for this term of interest to all members in each 
of the three fields, health, recreation, and physical education. 

As part of the postwar planning for San Francisco a com- 
mittee has been formed to set up a swimming program for the 
school children with the emphasis upon children of junior high 
age. The pools will be built progressively over a period of six 
years. One and one quarter of a million dollars have been 
tentatively set aside to cover the cost of the project. The 
committee has been divided into two groups, one on Orienta- 
tion and Location with Ruth Adams, chairman, Lee Eisen, 
W. E. Orion, Mrs. K. Kelly, Mrs. J. J. Kenney and Roy 
Hughes. The committee on Construction and Operation con- 
sists of Irene Sink, chairman, Ernie Smith, Ray Scott, Charles 
Sauer, Helen Center, and Dr. DeFarrari. These two com- 
mittees will confer from time to time to work out their mutual 
problems. 

San Jose: A conference on direction and improvement of 
instruction and on child welfare was held. Dr. N. H. Prescott, 
Food Collaboration Center on Human Development and Edu- 
cation, School of Education, University of Chicago, was the 
key speaker at the San Jose conference. Mr. Cecil Howard, 
Supervisor of Elementary Physical Education, Compton, and 
Miss Claire Colestock, Pasadena, attended from southern Cali- 
fornia. The conference was called by Walter F. Dexter, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in conjunction with the 
California School Supervisors Association and State Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance. 

Fresno County: Fresno County Schools are attempting to 
carry on a physical fitness program which involves the testing 
of major fundamental skills of seasonal sports. 

Based on classes according to age, weight, and height, all 
pupils in the elementary schools will participate in games 
designed to include the kicking type, basketball type, baseball 
type, net games, and individual track and field events. At the 
conclusion of each type of sport, all physically able students 
will be checked as to the skills acquired during the training 
and playing of six to eight weeks. For example, following the 
fall season, the teachers will be supplied with mimeographed 
forms and the test will be made on soccer dribble, soccer kick 
for distance, soccer kick for accuracy, football pass, football 
kick, football catch, etc. Then will follow a training and 
testing period of basketball and volleyball. Scores will be tab- 
ulated and compared with standard achievement scales found 
in the book by Neilson and Cozens. It is felt that pupils will 
be keenly interested to find out how they have mastered funda- 
mentals and how they compare with each other. Teachers 
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feel that the interest aroused will stimulate active participation 
and result in a fine, well rounded physical education program. 

Pasadena: A meeting of junior high and junior college 
women physical education teachers was held at the Washing- 
ton Junior High School women’s gymnasium Thursday, Sept. 
21. The following points were discussed by the group. 

1. The need for body mechanics instruction for all students. 

2. The need for instruction in the principles and practices of 
good body mechanics in all kinds of situations as running, 
walking, lifting, sitting, standing, digging, sports, etc. 

3. The value of having the students understand their needs 
in relation to body mechanics. 

4. The understanding by the individual of her own posture 
or body mechanics problems to be used as a starting point 
for the exercise program and for the physical education pro- 
gram. 

A group of students for instruction purposes at the meeting 
was made up of 10 girls from regular physical education, 10 
from the corrective classes, and 10 from the dancing classes. 
The mimeographed minutes of the meeting above include a 
set of excellent exercises for correct body mechanics, too long 
to be included here. The mimeographed material might serve 
as a model for the type of meeting sure to interest and benefit 
all women engaged in physical education. If interested, write 
to Miss Claire Colestock, Pasadena Public Schools, for details. 

Southern Section: Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Physical Education and Health Activities, U. S. Office 
of Education, was the guest of the Southern Section of the 
C.A.H.P.E.R. from November 14-22. During this period he 
spoke at the Southern Section Fall Conference, November 18, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, and at teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ meetings in San Diego, Montebello, Glendale, Fresno, 
Sacramento, Oakland, Modesto, and for Y.M.C.A. directors in 
San Francisco, Berkeley, and Pasadena. He also delivered 
the annual Sigma Xi address at the University of Southern 
California. 

The eighth annual fall conference of the Southern Section, 
California Association for Health, Physical. Education, and 
Recreation, held Saturday, November 18, 1944, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, was an unusually fine one throughout. At the general 
session where Mr. A. R. Arps was chairman, Dr. Arthur 
Steinhaus spoke on “Dynamic Teaching for Healthful Living.” 
Other meetings: Men’s Athletics; Mr. G. Millage Mont- 
gomery, Chairman. Panel Discussion: “What Effect Will the 
Rule Changes Made During the War Emergency Have On 


. Future Interscholastic Athletic Programs?” Women’s Athle- 


tics: Miss Florence Dix, Chairman; Mrs. Evelyn Briggs, 
“Glamorizing Athletics”; Miss Nita Evans, “Women’s Ath- 
letics at Lockheed’; and a discussion led by Miss Lucille 
Verhulst and Miss Orsie Thompson. Body Mechanics: Miss 
Genevieve M. Harrison, Chairman; Dr. Eleanor Metheny, 
“The Teaching of Body Dynamics.” Recreation: Dr. Frank 
Harnett, Chairman; Mrs. Marvin Owen, “A Teen-Age Dance” ; 
and general discussion on “Social Programs for Teen-Agers.” 
Health Education: Dr. John Goffin, Chairman; Dr. George 
N. Thompson, “Psychiatric Factors Influencing Learning,” fol- 
lowed by discussion led by Dr. Arthur R. Timme. At the 
luncheon where Eleanor Metheny was chairman, Miss Lucille 
Verhulst extended greetings from the C.A.H.P.E.R. and Dr. 
Jesse Feiring Williams spoke on “Crucial Issues in Physical 
Education.” General Session in the afternoon: Mrs. Lola 
Steiner, Chairman; Mrs. Kanyon Scudder, “Remaking Men.” 
Interest Group Meetings: Girls’ Physical Education, Mrs. 
Margaret Duncan Greene, Chairman; Miss Lucille Verhulst, 
“The Learning Experience—1944.” Boys’ Physical Education: 
Mr. Martin Trieb, Chairman; Captain Russ Cutler, “Physical 
Fitness and Recreational Therapy.” Dance: Miss Karen Burt, 
Chairman; demonstrations of technique, problems and compo- 
sition by Miss Emily Brower; Miss Helen Clark, and Miss 
Karen Burt. Elementary School Physical Education: Miss 
Grace L. Phelps, Chairman; panel discussion on problems in 
elementary school physical education by Miss Gertrude G. 
Woodmansee, Miss Aldine N. Fulenwider, Miss Maud R. 
Parish, and Miss Charlotte M. Fulton. Camping: Miss Ruth 
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Standard Works in 
Physical Education 


BOWEN’S APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 
Fifth edition. 361 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 
DAVIESS ON SWIMMING 

: 173 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 
GLASSOW’S FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION 
143 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


HAWLEY’S KINESIOLOGY OF CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 
268 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.75. 


McCURDY AND LARSON’S PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
Third edition. 349 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


MORRISON AND CHENOWETH’S NORMAL AND ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
Third edition. 368 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 
THORNDIKE’S ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Second edition. 216 pages, illustrated with 105 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $3.00. 


THORNDIKE’S MANUAL OF BANDAGING, STRAP- 
PING AND SPLINTING 
144 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


WAYMAN ON EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Third edition. 378 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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“In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur Base- 


pal and Industrial Recreation, 
~ Goldsmith Sports Equipment is rec- 
ognized as a hallmark of quality 


and unvarying performance. 
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FINDLAY STS CINCINNATI US A 


bd SPORT PRODUCTS, Inc., 


Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 


Prouty, Chairman; speakers were Miss Lenore C. Smith, “T), 
American Camping Association Today”; Mr. Arthur A. Sch 
“New Directions in Camping’; Mr. Harry Bennett, “Revigy 
of the 1944 Public Relations Program’; Miss Edith Twe 
“Recommendations for Expansion of the Public Relations Pro. 
gram”; Mr. Robert Gould, “Procurement of Surplus Wa 
Materials”; and announcement of plans for Annual Confer, 
Federation of Pacific Sections, American Camping Associatigy 
War and Postwar Teaching Methods: Mr. Larry Houston, 
Chairman; Mr. Bruce Findlay, “Can G. I. Teaching Methogs 
Be Adapted to Physical Education Programs?” A presen. 
tion of methods and materials used by the armed forces jy 
their teaching programs was also given. - 

Los Angeles: Pauline Betz, National Tennis Champion ay 
daughter of Mrs. Stella Betz of Jefferson High in Los Angele, 
gave a tennis exhibition at Poly High in Los Angeles whig 
was well attended by students, faculty, and other physical ey. 
cation teachers in the city. » 

Water safety instructors are meeting at the Elks Club 
Los Angeles on the last Wednesday of every month to lean 
new techniques in teaching swimming and water safety. Th 
meetings are being conducted by Roger Plaisted and Herber 
Barthels of the American Red Cross. All water safety jp. 
structors are cordially invited to attend. They may swim al, 

Los Angeles County: The Division of Health and Physica 
Education of the Los Angeles County Schools under the dire. 
tion of Lloyd E. Webster, has opened a series of workshop 
sessions emphasizing the elementary school physical education 
program. The place of women elementary school teachers jp 
the program of physical education and athletics for boys plays 
a prominent role in these sessions. Professor W. R. LaPort 
of the University of Southern California and Dr. Charles L. 
Lowman, Chief of Staff, Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles 
have given talks during several of these workshops. 

The Los Angeles County Health Council had a breakfast at 
the Rosslyn Hotel, where 98 persons heard Dr. C. L. Lowman 
speak on “Danger Areas in Physical Education.” Margaret 
Hollister of Excelsior Union High School presided. 

The case finding survey sponsored by the Los Angele 
County Tuberculosis and Health Association has been com 
pleted. The Mantouz skin test was offered to approximately 
3,400 students in the two junior high schools and the senior 
high school; 2,417 pupils participated and 326 x-rays were 
taken. The program was conducted through the classes in the 
physical education departments and the splendid cooperation of 
the physical education teachers kept things running smoothly, 

State Executive Meeting: The State Executive Committe 
of the C.A.H.P.E.R. met in Fresno on Saturday, October 14 
It was decided not to have a state meeting this year but ways 
and means for the Southern Section and Bay Section Confer- 
ences to cover state groups were discussed. Mr. H. A. Apple 
quist from Sacramento was approved as President-Elect to 
serve in the vacancy created by the resignation of Emily Cost 
Sample. 

Holtville: Mr. Ivan O. Olsen, Holtville Union High School, 
has adapted a program of conditioning exercises he used a 
physical education supervisor for the University of California at 
Davis and finds that the boys at Holtville are doing extremely 
well on the five physical efficiency tests. The five tests im 
clude push-ups, Burpee, sit-ups, pull-ups, and 300-yard run. If 
interested in further details write to Mr. ivan O. Olsen, Holt 
ville Union High School, Holtvillg California. 

Burbank Unit: Mr. Wood Glover, Jr., formerly from Palm 
Springs has been appointed Coordinator of the Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation program in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Miss Frances Stevens from Visalia is with 
the girls’ physical education department in Burbank High 
School. Miss Mariam Ralphs from Inglewood is also teaching 
girls’ physical education in Burbank High School. The sec 
ondary and elementary curricula are being completed and will 
soon be ready. 

Orange County Unit: A dinner meeting was held at Ane 
heim Union High School, November 6. Dr. Eleanor Metheny, 
head of the Women’s Physical Education Department, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, was the speaker. 
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Sex Differences Adolescent 
Motivation 


FREDERICK H. LUND 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


was to ascertain the nature and extent of physical 

disabilities among pupils enrolled in four Philadel- 
phia high schools. The data, when collected, revealed 
several points of interest, chief among which was the 
sharp increase in “medicals” (pupils allegedly ailing or 
physically handicapped)during the adolescent period, 
an increase which was confined almost entirely to the 
girls. The present report is concerned chiefly with this 
increase and with the circumstances presumably re- 
sponsible for it. 

The data were derived from the medical certificates 
presented by pupils who, for one reason or another, 
wished to be excused from participation in’ the class- 
work of the physical education department. This work 
consists of a variety of games and exercises designed 
to promote the health and physical fitness of the pupils. 
The four high schools—two junior and two senior— 
included in the survey have a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 8,200 pupils. 

As might be expected, the designations employed 
by the physicians in filling out the medical certificates 
were highly varied. Their unwieldly nature necessi- 
tated some classification such as that employed in Table 
I. This table shows the distribution and relative inci- 
dence of “medicals” among white and negro girls in 
one of the four schools. 

TABLE I 


SNOWING THE INCIDENCE OF “MepIcALs” AMONG WHITE AND 
Necro IN A ToTAL ScHoot PoPuLaTiIon oF 2,356 


T=: purpose of this study, as originally projected, 


Pathology White Negro Total 
Nutritional 16 4 18 
Cardiac 64 46 110 
Nervous ; 5 2 7 
Glandular 25 14 39 
Respiratory 5 7 12 
Post Operative 26 8 34 
Muscular 3 2 5 
Structural 9 9 18 
Traumatic 12 6 18 
Miscellaneotis 42 25 67 

Totals 207 121 328 


Since 51.8 per cent of the girls enrolled in this school 
were whites and 48.2 per cent were negroes, it will be 
seen that the former are disproportionately represented 
—the whites by 16.8 per cent of their total and the 
negroes by 10.7 per cent of their total. Out of this num- 


Reprinted by special permission of the Journal Press, from 
The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1944, 64, 99-103. 
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ber of girls (328) almost all—89.6 per cent were ex- 
cused from gym classes for more than half the time. 
What this means is that about 14 per cent of the girls 
enrolled each semester received little or no benefit from 
the physical fitness program provided by the school. 
But it is in Table II that the really striking feature 
of the study is revealed. It is evident from this table 


TABLE II 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN THE INCIDENCE OF “MEDICALS” AMONG 
Pupits ENROLLED IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH ScHOOLS 


Boys Girls 
Grade per cent per cent 
Je; £1, 3. 
Seventh 6.7 6.8 
Eighth 7.1 8.2 
Ninth 6.3 10.2 
Sr. S. 
Tenth 6.5 9.3 
Eleventh 7.3 16.7 
Twelfth 7.6 24.3 


that while the incidence in “medicals” tends to remain 
constant, so far as the boys are concerned, it increases 
markedly in the case of the girls during aand following 
the adolescent period. _ 

Turning to Table III, differences between the boys 


_and girls also appear in the type of disability for which 


the pupil is excused. These differences—most notice- 


TABLE III 
CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF *”MeEpICALS” AMONG 
Senror HicH ScHoot Pupits 

Boys Girls 

Pathology per cent per cent 
Nutritional 6.01 5.48 
Cardiac 30.62 33.59 
Nervous 4.28 2.13 
Glandular 6.73 11.89 
Respiratory 4.91 3.65 
Post Operative 12.36 10.36 
Muscular 6.66 1.52 
Structural 6.44 5.48 
Traumatic 8.72 5.48 
Miscellaneous 13.22 20.42 


able under the headings, cardiac, nervous, glandular, 
muscular, traumatic, and miscellaneous—are not unre- 
lated to the changes which occur with age, since it 1s 
within three of these groupings—the cardiac, gland- 
ular, and miscellaneous—that the increase in “med- 
icals” among the girls during adolescence is inmost in 
evidence. In one girls’ high school the cardiac, gland- 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Ski Tonic 


By 


FRANK H. HOWARD 


President, California Ski Association 


INTER sports, and especially skiing, have 
made their special contribution to the nation’s 


war effort. With the close of the global war, 
skiing will carry on into peace with tremendously in- 
creased activity. 

Skiing, though partly a spectator sport, is basically a 
participant sport originating in early historical times 
in Scandinavia as a necessary form of travel in winter- 
time. Today, through its ability to give fun and health- 
ful recreation to its participants, skiing has enjoyed al- 
most universal adoption throughout the world wher- 
ever snow and ice cover the countryside. Thus it is a 
simple matter to see that skiing will play a major part 
in postwar national and international programs being 
planned and studied in many countries at the present 
time. 

These proposed health and recreational programs 
owe their evolution directly to World War II. All of 
us are acquainted with the Selective Service 4-F classi- 
fication with its hundreds of thousands of youths and 
men who, through one or many forms of physical dis- 
ability, have been prevented from playing their other- 
wise normal part in defense of their homeland. Many 


Ski Top. Soda Springs, California. 


of these individuals will bear mental scars the rest ¢ 
their lives as a result of being so classified. It is thi 
physically disabled group which has stimulated many 
minds in the plan to eliminate permanently the 47 
classification. 

From Canada has come word of what is probably the 
first nation-wide postwar plan to institute a great 1m. 
tional health program. As National Director, a former 
outstanding athlete will direct provincial directors jp 
nine provinces of Canada. These men in turn will co. 
operate with community organizations in cities, towns 
and rural areas. Though the Canadian plan intends tp 
utilize every possible participant sport in its new pro- 
gram, Canada, with its long winter and_ extensive 
snowfall, will undoubtedly rely upon skiing and ice. 
skating to carry a major part of the winter program, 


This phase of the program should be easy, for skiing in 
Canada has for many years enjoyed wide popularity 
and extensive development from British Columbia to 
Newfoundland. 

It is indeed fortunate that skiing had a chance to de 
velop during the 1930’s on this continent. With the 
event of war and its many new innovations of battle and 
high speed movement, the military commanders found 
that operations continued in wintertime as well as in 
summer. It was immediately apparent that specialized 
personnel would be required to carry on these special- 
ized operations in certain areas. Thus the War Departt- 
ment, of this country, without any previous experience 
to guide it, found it necessary to seek the aid of the 
National Ski Patrol System and the National Ski 
Association in procuring a nucleus of highly trained 
men to correlate the development of the Mountain 
Troops, which were then successfully formed and are 
now ready for any emergency. A similar development 
in Russia enabled the Russians to carry on their tre 
mendously successful winter campaigns. The recog: 
nized value of the ski troops is such that undoubtedly 
further training of these troopers will become a regulat 
part of army procedure. 

But of greater importance in the postwar era will be 
the influence of skiing on the public as a whole. With 
the unquestioned national adoption of public health pro- 
grams in the United States, a premium will be set on 
universal good health. Every effort will be made to en- 
courage our people to maintain good health if the pro- 
gram is to succeed. Past experiences of many private 
or company type health insurance programs have prov- 
en the greater value of preventative health measures as 
compared to treatment after the patient has become ill. 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Ina typically American way, the program probably will 
be measured by its efficiency and value in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 

To aid our future planning let’s look to the past. 
Horseracing, professional baseball, boxing, and profes- 
sional and collegiate football are all highly developed 
sports appealing to spectator interest and backed by 
tremendous sums of money. Such attractions have 
drawn millions of sport fans who experienced great ex- 
citement, wagered tremendous sums of money and per- 
haps, while crowded into a stadium or arena gray with 
smoke, got a breath of fresh air. 

Fortunately, most of the above sports have contrib- 
uted greatly to the participant sport scene. Sand-lot 
baseball and football, track and field, tennis, golf, 
aquatic sports, basketball, etc., have made our youth of 
the United States among the top in the world. This 
country has always been interested in recreation with a 
basis in sports. So it is to sports that we can turn, in 
typically American manner, to keep our national health, 
energy, and vitality. 

But during the winter months in most regions of the 
United States winter conditions preclude most of the 
above outdoor sports. So it is logical to turn to winter 
sports, especially skiing. Practically everyone in this 
country is more or less familiar with skiing, either 
through movies, newsreels, newspapers, magazines, or 
personal contact. Skiing suddenly became popular in 
this country in the early thirties and like almost every- 
thing we turn to, grew with incredible rapidity. It was 
quickly predicted that the sport was only a fad and 
would soon die out. But this idea did not take into con- 
sideration the background of skiing with its thousand 
and more years of development and its millions of ar- 
dent participants throughout the world. Skiing has held 
interest in this country, and gained great popularity 
with each succeeding year. Individuals and companies 
have shown their faith in skiing’s future by investing 
many millions of dollars developing permanent facil- 
ities. In the last year of normal skiing, authorities es- 
timate the amount of money spent on skiing by partic- 
ipants to be nearly one hundred million dollars. 


Yet skiing need not be a costly sport. Those fortun- 
ate enough to live in the snowy regions need only step 
outside to enjoy a beautiful cross-country jaunt of 
health and fun, while those who must travel to reach 
the snow find themselves in a new world of surround- 
ings and people. Most areas and resorts are quite rea- 
sonable. To illustrate the point, consider famed Sun 
Valley where if one wishes one may spend $50 a day. 
However, the average skier may find dormitory quar- 
ters (four to a room) at one dollar a night and good 
meals at less than two dollars a day. Equipment need 
not be costly to start. Boots, skiis, bindings, poles, and 
wax can be bought for $25 or $30, and the equipment 
lasts for years if properly cared for. 

Everything considered, skiing has much to offer. 
Many phases of the sport offer varied attractions. The 
most popular form up to the war was slope skiing ; the 
Sunday weekend skier could practice his or her turns 
and runs and satisfy his desire to fly and glide in any 
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Group ski touring, Alta, Utah, high in the Wabash Mountains, 9500 

feet above sea level. 

direction and speed downhill. The upski, which may 
consist of ropes, sleds, suspended bars, trams, or aerial 
chairs, permits a maximum of fun and downhill skiing. 
The upski is of great importance because, though uphill 
provides a great deal of exercise, it is the “work” of 
skiing; while downhill running, the part which pro- 
vides the most fun, gives an equal amount of exercise, 
as any skier at the end of a run will breathlessly indi- 
cate. Undoubtedly, it also necessitates the use of a 
maximum number of muscles in coordinating a perfect 
schuss down. 

Touring or cross-country skiing represents the ma- 
jestic phase of the sport. Into the seemingly unknown, 
unvisited regions of beauty and solitude goes the ski 
tourer. Certainly, no other form of transportation can 
take one so quickly and easily over vast distances of 
snow blanketed slopes. Trips covering days and even 
weeks are often made. Trips into magnificent areas or- 
dinarily never seen by human beings during winter- 
time are easily made. 

For those who enjoy competitive sport, skiing offers 
four accepted forms of competition. Downhill racing, 
either controlled for safety or uncontrolled for the un- 
usually skilled, allows speed and thrills sufficient for 
anyone. Speeds exceeding seventy miles per hour and 
vertical drops in elevation of over 1,000 feet a minute 
are often surpassed in international and national com- 
petitions. 

In slalom one may enjoy a phase of sport requiring 
the most highly developed coordinated skill. Slalom 
racing is a competition in which the skier follows a set 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“How Do We Do It” 


Professional Libraries for Major Students 

GTUDENTS who attend our school are both fortunate and 

unfortunate in that textbooks are issued to them for their 
use in conjunction with various courses in which they are en- 
rolled each semester. They are fortunate because the aggre- 
gate cost of such books, if purchased, might prove a prohibitive 
item in the budget of many college students whose means are 
limited. They are unfortunate in that books thus “loaned”— 
not owned—are never really possessed with the same intimacy 
of a book carefully and personally marked during study, 
and they are graduated from college without the beginning of 
a professional library of their own. This is a real handicap for 
the young teacher who enters her first position, imbued with am- 
bitions to prepare thoroughly for daily teaching assignments, 
to make professional contributions to the growth of her field 
through talks before local clubs and associations, and to in- 
terpret her program for the laymen comprising her commu- 
nity by means of newspaper articles, interviews, and other me- 
‘dia of sound publicity. Not to discard, therefore, but to sup- 
plement the use of free textbooks prompted the annual cam- 
‘paign among major students to build personal professional 1i- 
braries—one of many projects undertaken each year by the 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Professional Club 
‘comprised of all major students and staff members in this 
Department at our school. 

The purchase of books is motivated by various means. Every 
effort is made to inculcate a pride in the ownership of books 
as one phase of an essential and satisfying kinship with mate- 
rials. Bibliographies are prepared and distributed for each the- 
ory and activity course in which major students are enrolled. 
Special attractive bulletin board displays and exhibits are ar- 
ranged. Students are encouraged to ask parents and relatives 


A view of the exhibit. 


“to say it with books” when birthdays and Christmas bring gifts 
from these sources. They are encouraged further to commemo- 
rate these occasions by a gift of books when fellow students 
engage in such as exchange, and to choose books when they fol- 


low the custom of showing appreciation for the services of stu- 
dent officers in some tangible fashion. 


They are also urged to 
sacrifice occasional movies or similar outings in order to invest 


a part of their allowances in building their professional libraries. 


As a special feature of this project, each year the Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation Professional Club organ- 
izes and conducts a Book Exhibit and Sale prior to the begin- 
ning of the Christmas holidays. 
tees which function in various capacities. One committee car- 


Students constitute commit- 


ries on all negotiations with the publisher, ordering the books 


to be exhibited and sold after soliciting recommendations from 
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the staff and making a careful study of the publisher's eg 
This committee is also responsible for making an inventon 
of the books received. At the close of the Book Exhibit 
Sale, the chairman of this committee makes a careful check gf | 
the number of books sold against those that are not sold, ang 
therefore returned to the publisher, as well as a check agai 
the amount of money received for sales and orders. Ang 
committee publicizes the Book Exhibit and Sale through Dost | 
ers, college newspapers, special announcements, buljem 
board displays. A third committee undertakes arrangemeniy 
for the Book Exhibit and Sale itself by providing the negam 
sary tables, chairs, posters, and other equipment needed jn the 
spacious foyer of the building in which the major student 
meet most of their classes. A fourth committee schedules mgm 
jor students to be in charge of the Book Exhibit and Sale 
during every hour of the week in which it is held between 8:15 
and 12:15 each morning and 1:30 and 4:30 each afternogg: 
Students placed in charge of the Book Exhibit and Sale a 
given the following instructions by this committee: 
1. Do not leave your desk until you are relieved by the next, 
student scheduled for duty. 4 
2. Deposit all money collected and orders taken in the deparm 
mental office before closing the Book Exhibit and Sale each day, 
3. Use the forms provided for recording all sales and order 
Separate records are kept for the books that are sold ang 
for those for which orders are taken after the supply of specifi 
books desired is exhausted. The forms used are simple am 
rangements of parallel columns in which the student in charge 
records author, title, price, number of copies sold or ordered 
payment by cash or check, recipient, and her name as the inde 
vidual responsible for the sale. 4 
This year, major students at the College held their thing 
Christmas Book Exhibit and Sale. Ten per cent of the amounf 
of sales goes into the treasury of their Health, Physical Educam 
tion, and Rercreation Professional Club after they have de 
ducted enough to defray the cost of returning books which aré 
not sold. Remuneration for the project, however, is not com 
fined to the pecuniary values received for students, too, have 
come to realize that adequate libraries of source materials for 
effective leadership in enriching and expanding a broad pro- 


gram of health, physical education and recreation begins with 
the personal ownership of helpful and inspiring books during 
their undergraduate training. Their sense of professional fel- 
lowship is stimulated and their appreciation for those who have 
contributed to the literature of their field is enhanced. They 
have begun to share Lang’s viewpoint expressed in his Ballade 
of the Bookworm when he wrote 
“The Love of Books, The Golden Key 
That opens the Enchanted Door.” 
ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas. 


Bowling as a Recreational and Physical Education 
Activity in the School Program 

5 Se junior high school in the author’s home town, where 
some years ago he served as coach and physical director, 

had an excellent gymnasium but lacked equipment and appa- 

ratus. How to develop activities which would have a recre- 

ational as well as a physical value for the students was the 

problem to be faced. 

The first problem was solved by recalling the method used 
in learning to bowl as a pin boy. During the lulls in the day’s 
business, we played a game called “Eight Out.” Lots were 
drawn and the unlucky one would go down and set up the 
pins, and continue setting them up until someone failed to 
knock down eight pins with two balls. When a boy failed to 
get the required number of pins he would go down to the pit 
and remain there until someone else failed to get the necessary 
quota. Sometimes one would have to set up pins for some time 
because the boys would become very good. Much of our knowl- 
edge and skill was acquired through practice and observation 
of the regular bowlers in action. They were generous with 
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America’s pilots train as a team, 
coordinate individual maneuvers 
as a team, gain mutual confidence 


as a team—then fight as a team! 


Why are they so successful in war? Because 
in peace...when they played baseball or 
football or basketball or softball... they 
were learning how to coordinate their efforts 


with their team-mates’ for victory. 
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REGULARLY 
You HAVE 


BUY WAR BONDS 
HANG ON TO THOSE 


Team Work 


In the post-war period—and for all time 
-~-America is going to need teamwork in 
solving economic, social, and political prob- 
lems ...in keeping the peace when won. 
Again, our playgrounds and athletic fields 
will build this teamwork to provide the spark 
to keep America’s bright torch shining. 


Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 
E. 25th St., Los Angeles Calif. 
Chicago Branch 180 No. Wacker Drive Zone 6 
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pointers on the game if they happened in when we were play- 
ing “Eight Out.” 

After due consideration, it was decided that this method, 
with slight alterations, could be used'to advantage in the school 
activity. 

The problem of equipment was overcome through the friend- 
ship of two local bowling alley managers and their interest in 
boys and girls. Annually they discarded a number of pin and 
ball sets that were replaced with new ones. The managers 
were approached for the donation of the discarded equipment 
for school use, and without hesitation we were given several 
sets of duck pins and balls. 


After experimenting with the equipment in the gym, it was 
concluded that bowling could be used most effectively by tak- 
ing three of our 6x12 mats, rolling them lengthwise, and plac- 
ing them at one end of the gym in the shape of a “U.” The 
open ends of the “U” were slightly spread to act as the bowling 
pit. In this position the mats would serve to catch the stray 
balls and act as a break for the balls after they came through 
or missed the pins. This worked very satisfactorily. 


Bowling in the Physical Education Classes 


Physical education classes at our school consisted of fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth-grade boys, and fifth and sixth- 
grade girls. In each of the classes bowling was offered as part 
of the activity program. Its reception was enthusiastic and 
very much enjoyed. 

The bowling activity was organized along the line of “Eight 
Out” previously mentioned. In order to take care of several 
bowlers at one time and not take over too much gym space, 
groups of 8 to 12 students were organized to bowl at the same 
time on each of the alleys. Most of the time one and two 
alleys were utilized, the balance of the gym being given over 
to other activity. This arrangement permitted a rotation and 
variety of program during the same period and afforded oppor- 
tunity for children to assume group leadership and responsi- 
bility. This was fine training for the students and made pos- 
sible the general supervision of several activities by the instruc- 
tor. By using the “Eight Out” game, several students, with 
the possible exception of the pin setters, could bowl on the same 
alley with practically an equal number of rolls for each. 

From each bowling group two students were selected to set 
up the pins. The balance of the students were arranged in 
bowling order and the game started. The first student who 
failed to knock eight pins down with two balls had to replace 
one of the pin setters, who in turn would then take his or her 
place in the bowling order. In this way all received a regular 
turn at bowling as long as they continued to get eight pins 
with two balls. When the next bowler failed to bring down 
eight pins, he changed places with the second pin setter. This 
continued until the bell, at the end of the period, automatically 
terminated the game. 

Instruction in proper form was given to the group as a 
whole, not stressed too much at first. Having observed many 
beginning bowlers as well as experts, if was found that this 
method was very satisfactory at this particular point in. the 
school program. More detailed instruction would be practical 
and wise in the high school bowling program. It was the 
author’s finding that individual scoring was unimportant at this 
particular time and that the incentive for the activity was the 
desire to knock down all the pins if possible, and to keep from 
becoming a pin setter by failing to knock down the eight neces- 
sary pins. However, in the progression of the activity, indi- 
vidual scoring and team competition will be a natural result 
particularly as a desired objective of the recreational phase of 
the physical education program. 

In order to safeguard the floor, prevent injuries, and damage 
to equipment, a few simple rules were observed. After the 
first ball was rolled, one of the pin setters would pick up the 
‘ball and retain it; if there were any dead pins on the alley, the 
other setter would remove them to the rear of the standing pins. 
After the second ball was rolled and retrieved, both were re- 
turned, one at a time, with a slight push. Sufficient distance 
was given between each return of balls to permit safe recovery 


by the bowler awaiting his turn at the other end of the 

The balls were stopped by first stepping on them with a slig 
forward movement of the foot to retard the forward motign 
This made recovery rather easy. Lofting the balls in roff 
was prohibited to prevent denting the floor, and extra 
cautions were taken to eliminate all possible damage. 7 


Noon-Hour Bowling 


In addition to the physical education classes, bowling wa 
also used in the noon-hour program which was directed anj 
supervised by the physical education instructor. Many student, 
brought their lunches and a regular program of free play was 
provided, in which bowling was included. The bowling arg 
was set off by a net seven feet high and sixty feet long, mak. 
ing possible the use of the balance of the floor for several othe, 
activities. Many times members of the faculty who brought 
their lunches would join with the students for some bowling fyn, 

In order to meet the age differences and varied abilities of 
the various grade groups, the alleys were either lengthened tp 
regulation or shortened to meet each condition. The lanes 
were always marked off with white chalk so that they could 
be easily erased at the conclusion of play. 


When the students bowled with the faculty, they asked no 
quarter and gave none; therefore, the regulation alley length 
was used. Only the students of the upper grades bowléd with 
faculty members. The students were usually superior or on 
a par with the faculty. Previous instruction and class period 
experience favored the students. 

To lay off the pin spots a form was made with four yard- 
sticks arranged to triangular shape with a cross piece through 
the center, and at proper intervals holes were bored through 
the sticks to represent the pin spots. The form was placed 
on the floor in the correct position, and white chalk was used 
in marking through the holes in the form, so that ten chalk 
impressions were made, representing the regulation pin spots, 


Bowling as a Source of Revenue 


In many areas it has become necessary for schools to raise 
funds to make possible activities that are vital in the educa- 
tional program. The money many times is needed for the 
purchase of new equipment and apparatus for the gym and 
for other school essentials that are not provided by the boards 
of education. To meet these needs, special bowling can be 
organized for after school parties for which a small fee could 
be charged. Many schools annually put on carnivals or fairs 
to raise funds. At one such event in our school, bowling was 
used as one of the side attractions. A small charge was made 
for each roll with prizes offered for various achievements, 
such as knocking down all the pins with one ball, for which 
another roll was given, etc. Small candy prizes were also 
offered. Using bowling in this particular event, stress on 
special feats is necessary rather than on regular bowling in 
order to permit the participation of greater numbers and 
naturally make more money. In conducting such an event, 
it will be noted that the mothers and fathers as well as the 
other friends of the school will participate most enthusiastically. 
One can be well assured that the students will need no en- 
couragement to take part. 


In the author’s recreation and physical education classes at 
the University, bowling was introduced to demonstrate its use- 
fulness in the physical education program as well as in the 
recreational program of the community. After having par- 
ticipated, observed the bowling demonstration, the arrange- 
ment of the gym equipment for the activity, and the organiza- 
tion for group bowling, the students realized for the first 
time that this popular sport could be easily adapted to the 
school and community programs. 


Many of the summer term students of post-graduate classes 
were so taken with the possibilities of the activity that they 
made immediate plans to introduce bowling in their programs 
for the next term. ; 

Patrick A. TorK : 
West Virginia University ~ 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
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HYSICAL training for postwar 
American youth will begin soon! 


Action should begin now... with Medart, the approved and tested physical 
fitness apparatus in thousands of schools and colleges throughout the 
country. The War Production Board now authorizes the purchase of the 
following types of equipment for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness Programs: 


+ Climbing Poles 

* Climbing Ropes 
# Parallel Bars 

* Horizontal Bars 
* Stall Bars 


* Flying and Traveling Rings 

Horizontal Ladders 

* Basketball Goals 

* Volley Ball Standards 

Vaulting Boxes 

*% Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


BOOKLET 
20-page booklet just off. the 


describes in detail—with vivid illustrations 
—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- 
ratus now available ictory Corps 


Springboards 

¥ Beat Boards 

¥* Mats and Covers 
* Stall Bar Benches 
* Maple Wands 


PMEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 


MISSOURI 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


_ 3533 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


— 
am WITH P ICAL FITNESS EQUIPMENT BY MEDART ' 
ing was oh 
sted and Official Navy otographs Ri 

Miller, B Sc, A.M. Gym. Coach University 


lt May Interest You 
‘to Know--- 


Sy annual meeting of the New York State Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will take place 
in Syracuse, New York, at the Hotel Syracuse, January 25, 
26, and 27. A splendid program is being arranged which 
will challenge the interest of all teachers and administrators 
who are concerned with the program in the schools. 


* * * 


Sine American Occupational Therapy Association is offering 

a training course for volunteers. The course consists of 
8-10 weeks of lectures on therapy and specific training in 
design, crafts, and recreation. Candidates must pledge 150 
hours of work. Applications can be made to Mrs. E. Oppen- 
heimer, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Sex Differences 
(Continued from Page 39) 


ular, and miscellaneous categories showed increases, 
respectively, of 87 per cent, 115 per cent, and 65 per 
cent over a four-year period. 

In seeking an account of the increase in “medicals” 
among the girls—an increase amounting to almost 400 
per cent when the entire adolescent and post-adolescent 
period is considered—three interpretations are possi- 
ble: first, the increase may be regarded as genuine, 
that is, as representing a true increase in actual physical 
incapacity to participate in the activities of the gym- 
nasium ; second, it may be attributed to increased con- 
sciousness of existing disabilities, or to increased abil- 
ity to detect such disabilities; or, third, we may regard 
the problem as one of motivation in which the changes 
incident upon adolescence give rise to new interests 
centering about conditions which make it highly desir- 
able to secure the medical certificates which alone will 
excuse the pupil from gym work. 

No competent authority has been found who is will- 
ing to support the first of these interpretations, or who 
believes that girls are any more subject to disease dur- 
ing their teens than at any other time. That increasing 
awareness of existing debilities could account for the 
magnitude of the change is no less open to question, 
since such awareness should be equally in evidence 
among the boys. 

That the third alternative is correct and that we are 
confronted with a problem in adolescent motivation is 
supported by the following considerations: 

1. The increase is confined to the girls, there being 
no appreciable change among the boys. 

2. The increase occurs during and following adoles- 


‘cence, a period of transition in which the interests of 


the girls are given strong social direction with subse- 
quent loss of interest in activities of a purely physical 
nature. 


3. The reports of the teachers in charge of the girly 
gym classes are strikingly in accord on certain Points: 
that most of the girls seeking to be excused are 
physically handicapped at all, and that the underlying 
and real considerations are to be found in (a) physigg 
disinclination, (b) concern lest “hair-do” and “mak. 
up” be disturbed, (c) fear of developing big musdg 
and (d) unwillingness to make the changes in dreg 
required before appearing on the gymnasium floor, 


That physical conditions combine with social motiye 
to produce the change can scarcely be doubted. We 
known differences in metabolism and in glandular bal. 
ance are perhaps of chief importance. Thus, the super. 
ior muscular development of the male is correlated with 
higher protein and general metabolism (17 per cent 
higher in the male than the female at the age of 17) 
and with somewhat higher adrenal output. In tum, 
the relatively lower metabolic rate of the female js 
coupled with larger fatty deposits and with important 
changes in body proportions. Variations such as these 
tend to reduce physical activity in teen-age girls and 
create a dislike for all exercises, unless, indeed, they 
serve some social purpose, as is true of dancing. Ip 
passing, it may be noted that a good illustration of this 
is found in the failure to interest women in the physical 
fitness campaign conducted in Philadelphia and other 
large centers. The classes for women (as compared 
with those for men) are poorly attended, and those who 
do attend are interested chiefly in reducing—that is, 
in physical fitness only as it relates to physical appear- 
ance, 

It is scarcely to be argued that disinclination is an 
adequate excuse for avoiding physical exercise. If that 
were so, then the ones most in need of exercise might 
receive none at all. That girls showing such disinclin- 
ation should be able to secure the medical certificates 
excusing them from gym classes would seem to reflect 
unfavorably upon the medical profession. That family 
physicians yield to the desires of the pupil and parents 
in this regard is strongly suggested by the following: 

First, the 400 per cent increase in “medicals” occurs 
during a period which is not noted for failure of health. 

Second, the incidence of “medicals” is much higher 
among white (50 per cent in one school) than among 
negro children and among those better able to pay fot 
the services of the physician. 

Third, the maladies showing the sharpest increase 
during the period under consideration are of a type 
calling for expert diagnosis and not apparent to the 
ordinary observer, such as, heart murmur, endocrine 
imbalance, chronic appendicitis, and pelvic congestion, 


Summary 


Data collected in two junior and two senior high 
schools, having a total population of 8,200, showed that 
the incidence of pupils asking to be excused from gym- 
nasium classes on the basis of alleged physical disabil- 
ities increased markedly during the adolescent period, 
an increase which was confined almost entirely to the 
girls. The increase in the case of the latter—400 per 
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cent between the 7th and 12th grade—is attributed, not 
to any change in susceptibility to disease, but to changes 
in interests and motives. These interests and motives, 
which are given strong social direction in the girls, are 
often out of accord with the demands of the gymnasium 
floor. The resultant disinclination is reinforced by vast 
internal changes, by an increase in fatty deposits, and 
by important shifts in body metabolism and body pro- 
portions. 


Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ten that such programs should be planned for the whole 
year, not just for the summer. 


Other possible programs could be suggested, but that 
has been done elsewhere.® 


Organization 

If we are going to deliver a functioning program of 
physical education to the adult, our organizational ma- 
chinery must be overhauled. Let us look at a typical 
situation in a city where there are both a good program 
of physical education in the schools and a good system 
of physical recreation for the city. 

In the high schools the physical education-recreation 
program is required, scheduled, convenient, and the 
facilities are available. The day the pupil leaves school, 
it is not required ; if it is scheduled he does not know it; 
the facilities are inadequate; and the facilities that are 
available are frequently at a most inconvenient distance. 
In very few cities is this gap between school and after- 
school days bridged. 

Furthermore, most of our adult population are con- 
vinced that systematic recreation “is not practicable.” 
Under the present circumstances they have a point. 
Many adults are not free before five or five-thirty in 
the afternoons, except on weekends; and except in 
summer there is little daylight time left after that. (If 
War Time is retained after the war, it will help the 
recreation problem greatly.) Few of the present crop 
of adults are at this stage of their education willing to 
change to informal clothing and proceed to some place 
at a distance from their homes to participate in a recre- 
ation program. If they were willing, most of them, be- 
cause of the lack of facilities, would be be able to take 
part in no sport other than to take a walk. 

To top this off, almost no communities have a recrea- 
tion staff large enough to assume responsibility for 
changing these conditions and mental habits, nor is the 
budget to finance such a movement available. These 
are not insuperable obstacles to efficiency, but this type 
of mind-set upon the part of our people makes the or- 
ganization of a recreation program difficult. 

To meet such situations, a few devices are suggested 
as follows: 


1, The community should have a coordinating agent 


_ to get the school program and the recreational program 


5C. H. McCloy, “The State Association and the Physical 
Education Program in Civilian Defense,” Physical Educator, 
11:5 (June, 1942), pp. 194-199. 


together. This agent may be one of the existing pet: 
sonnel, or it may need to be another person. But 
school staff and the recreation staff must work togethe 
if the job for the adult is to be accomplished, 

Before children leave the junior or senior high schog 
(many leave at the “legal age”), the recreation stag 
should be afforded an ample opportunity to preseg 
their programs to those pupils. This might be by talk 
slides, movies, printed matter, or by other means. Whey 
the pupils leave, they should be followed up much as, 
Y.M.C.A. physical director would promote a bug. 
ness men’s gymnasium class. This will take funds, ang 
these funds must be provided, for the results will justify 
it. But the gap between the school program and the 
physical education and recreation activities engaged in 
after students leave school must be bridged. 

2. A program of the magnitude presented by sucha 
task cannot be effected by a few men and women in ay 
office; there must be a large group of active workers, 
many of whom may be secured in the following man. 
ner : 

a. School children from the fourth grade up can bk 
used to spread this movement through the country, It 
has been suggested elsewhere® that we use these chil 
dren in a “be the gym teacher in your home” move. 
ment. This suggestion should be enlarged to a “be the 
community physical education and recreation leaders 
in your city” movement. While in school these chil- 
dren’ should be trained in every type of activity that is 
feasible for use in after-school life. These activities will 
range from badminton to calisthenics; from school 
dancing to soccer; from horseshoes to volleyball ; from 
weight lifting to swimming ; from golf to ropeskipping. 
The children should not only be taught these activities 
but should be taught why they are learning them, in 
order that they may successfully cooperate on the pro 
ject of extending this program to the whole city. If 
the movement is to be functional, the schools and the 
recreation departments must cooperate in a follow-up 
program conducted by these children.’ This is a job 
for cooperative effort upon the part of both schools and 
recreation workers. 


b. Young adults may be used to further this move- 
ment. First the more enthusiastic ones may be used, 
and later the children who were formerly in the school 
children’s promotion groups. This is a job for the recre- 
ation administration. 


c. Many adult members of a community may be used 
if a “political” type of organization is effected. I would 
suggest that if we mean business, each community be 
organized for physical education and recreation as 
thoroughly as it is for politics. Where politics are hot, 


6C. H. McCloy, “Home Calisthenics,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, 14:1 (January, 1943), 15-18. 

Frederika Marston, “Be the Gym Teacher in You 
Home,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 14:1, (Jan- 
uary, 1943), p. 14. 

7 There is about 15 per cent of our city’s population from 
the fourth to the twelfth grades. There is about 9 per cent 
in the junior or senior high schools alone. 

8 These school children should be educated to be intelligent 
voters for later years when questions of facilities and sup- 
port of school physical education and city recreation comé 
to the public for action. 
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the city has a worker for every block ; and others above 
him for every ward. The OCD air-aid oganization 
which now exists in almost every community of the 
country might be taken as a pattern. In such a setup the 
aim should be that every type of member of the com- 
munity be used: school children, parents, club women, 
Legionnaires. Fortunately, such a movement would be- 
come easier as people became interested in the program 
and the enthusiasts became the “block wardens.” All of 
the workers mentioned above—school children and 
adults—should not only push for home conditioning 
programs, but for block sports groups, block sports 
parties, dances in the street, locality hikes, etc. Let it 
be kept in mind that if even half of the 15 per cent of 
population ( fourth to twelfth grades) announced a 
series of hikes—and press their families to go—and if 
the “block wardens” talked it up and helped with the 
plans, the results would be far greater than would be 
the response to a mere announcement in the local 
papers. The utmost cooperation should, of course, be 
elicited from the papers, the local radio, etc. Such 
services will come easily when the people want them. 
The program should be written about, talked about, and 
the effort should be kept up. 

To accomplish such an organization and to put over 
such a program, there will have to be a well planned 
training program in the schools for the training of the 
children, and a similar training program perhaps in the 
schools, or perhaps in the recreation department, for 
the training of the adults. And it will necessitate an ad- 
ministrative organization that can best be a joint re- 
sponsibility, but with the best fitted person responsible 
for getting integration from all agencies concerned. In 
many cities, of course, both the school and the recrea- 
tion program will be under the same Board of Educa- 
tion. 

d. The most effective organizations in the community 
should be enlisted to initiate and push such a compre- 
hensive movement. Which organizations these will be 
differs in each community. But after this war we will 
have from eight to ten million people, including grad- 
uates of high schools having had an adequate program, 
who have recently had the experience of being in good 


physical condition, at least for a time. Many of those 


people will be in the American Legion, Woman’s Clubs, 
P.T.A.’s, etc. Their help should be sought. The Legion 
has always been interested in such a program. but fre- 
quently has not known what to do about it. Women in 
Women’s Clubs are well organized, are a very potent 
foree—and they think in terms of children more than 
they think in terms of dollars. In one large city in the 
Middle West, an organization of Playground Mothers 
is one of the most potent forces for organized recreation 
in the whole community; such individuals stop med- 
dling politicians. 

e. There must be progress in civic planning for 
facilities. If a city had recreational facilities that would 
be adequate for all citizens below fifty-five years of age, 
three-fourths of such facilities would now stand idle. 
Our people have not yet been educated to use them. 
Hence it seems to me that city planners, physical edu- 
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cation experts, and experts in recreation should unite 
to study the problem progressively. The problem is, if 
the procedures proposed here, or others as effective or 
better, be inaugurated, what increase in demand might 
we confidently expect in five years? In ten years? We 
should then go about supplying those facilities that will 
probably be demanded. within the next five years. The 
problem should, of course, be restudied every few years, 
and goals changed as the situations seem to warrant. 
But the plans should not just grow haphazardly—tike 
Topsy. 

f. It is absolutely essential for all local workers in the 
fields of physical education, recreation, and health edu- 
cation to pull together. They have too much to con- 
tribute to one another to proceed alone. United they 
will progress; divided they will not. Petty jealousies 
and squabbles about organizational preferment must not 
stand in the way of progress in the health and morale 
and character of the American people. One may go 
further and say that there should be much better co- 
ordination than there is now between all national and 
state, as well as local professional agencies, such as our 
own Association, the Federal Security Agency, both the 
Committee on Physical Fitness and the Office of Edu- 
cation, the N.E.A., the N.R.A., the National Health 
Education agencies, etc. Perhaps an over-all committee 
composed of the best minds in each such agency might 
aid in securing such coordination. 

Since there must be an adequate organization of pro- 
grams for nutrition and health education as well as for 
physical education and recreation, there must also be 
cooperation with the Departments of Health and local 
and national agencies for health education, for health- 
ful living is much more than exercise and recreation. 


Research in the Field of Adult Physical Education 
and Recreation 


We need to know much more than we do now about 
the physiology and the psychology of the whole range 
of adult life. In recent years a new science of “geron- 
tology,” or the science of the aging process has sprung 
up. With it we have had a new emphasis in medicine. 
The medical specialty of “geriatric medicine” or that 
branch of medicine which seeks to cure the disorders of 
old age is being re-emphasized. But what has been 
called the “constructive medicine” of this age group— 
that phase of medicine which seeks to delay the onset 
of the aging process, and to keep the individual physi- 
ologically and psychologically young—has had relative- 
ly few students. It is to this branch of gerontology that 
physical and health education and recreation can make 
a marked contribution, for only a part of this service 
to the adult is the sole function of the physician. 

Almost all of the physiologists who have studied mid- 
dle and old age have investigated old age physiology as 
it is—the physiology of people who retired physically 
and hygienically at twenty or thirty years of age. The 


_ thirty and up age group as a whole exercises little, un- 


less strenuous activity is demanded by their work. They 
overeat, smoke too much, imbibe too much alcohol, and 
indulge in narcotic and stimulating drugs, sleep too 


littke—deteriorate physically apace. Almost no i 
known of the physiology of these middle and old 
people who have lived hygienically and “kept in gy 
dition.” Most physicians seem to be obsessed by fen § 
of what might happen if these people were to a 

to live hygienically and well—and especially if 
wanted to exercise. And yet there is ample evidenceg 
the values of such a regimen. The author has studig 
a number of “health farms,” private gymnasia, and gin. 
ilar organizations which specialize in men of this 
group. He interviewed regular year-by-year patroy 
and also their family physicians. There was no dissegp 
ing voice as to the benefits they bestow upon thog 
patrons. 

There is also convincing evidence of what can & 
done for both longevity and functional efficiency 
health through proper diet. And there is well substap. 
tiated scientific evidence that moderate and regular ¢. 
ercise stimulates a normalizing of important endocrine 
secretions which contribute to health and well being, 

As this writer sees it, the important problem is gg 
to increase the average length of life—though it is be 
lieved that this can be done to some extent. The mor 

_, important thing is to increase the richness and fullnes 
of life. In the graph in Figure I, the length of life 
here from birth to eighty years—is represented on the 
abscissa. On the ordinate is represented the fullness gf; 
vigor and vitality—the elan vital. Too many people who 
live badly as to hygiene and exercise, follow the broken 
line. They are professional invalids by fifty-five or sixty 
years of age—and they contribute to the growing army 
of unemployables. They are a tragedy in the home,a 
strain on the dispositions of their children, and repre 
sent an almost total economic loss to the nation. The 
solid line represents the condition for which we should 
strive—and which could, in a large majority of people 
be achieved. Such people are strong, vital, and kee 
active almost up to the end of life. We must as a pro 
fession learn more about the applied physiology of this 
age group, especially as to what happens when they live 
as they should. Perhaps this will result in a new scienct 
—let us venture to name it—“‘eugeristics”—the science 
of richness of life of those who are past, shall we say, 
thirty-five or forty years of age. 


A Job for Our National and State Associations 


In any given community the organization of sucha 
program we have been discussing is a job for local 
talent—a community cannot be made fit from Washing 
ton. However, it is an absolutely top-hole opportunity 
for promotion right on down. In our own profession 
the National Association should assume a lot of te 
sponsibility. What better project for them can be sug- 
gested? But what a project for each State Association 
to major in for the next ten years—and for the local 
Associations in communities that are large enough te 
support such! Many state and local societies have been 
dead for years—and have often known it —but have 
kept up the motions, having meetings occasionally t 
hear things they already knew. Organizations that 
sponsor a vital issue live. This writer would like to 
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make bold to suggest that our organizations (1) become 
alive to the need for a vital health, physical education, 
and recreation program for the adult as well as for the 
school children, (2) that we study these and other 
proposals as to how this need can be best met, (3) that 


we take steps to stimulate our national and state or- 


izations to productive activity, and that (4) we our- 
selves start working out such a program in our own 
home towns this year, obtaining all of the assistance 
that we can from whatever helpful source we can find, 
national or local, professional or lay ; but get the move- 
ment under way. 

It is to be hoped that the reader realizes what this 
may mean. Right now 45 per cent of our population 
lies between the ages of twenty and fifty-five years. And 
we are doing almost nothing for them. We are concen- 
trating almost all of our efforts on the 20 per cent that 
are in the schools. In the next generation this percent- 
age of adults will be much higher, for the average length 
of life is increasing, and it is vital to America’s economy 
that we raise the average level of life in all its possible 
fullnesses to as high a standard as we can. We cannot 
afford to be just a 20 per cent profession—why not 
raise our sights and try to really serve all of America?® 
This is not mere United’ States smugness: in the A.AHP. 
ER. we have for years been affiliated with the Canadian 
national organization; and we should, I am sure, be equally 
glad to be affiliated with similar organizations in the re- 
publics to the south of us. This paper is addressed to all 
of the educators in the Americas, for, while figures will differ, 


the basic principles will apply to most peoples, and national 
health affects all of our neighbors as well as ourselves, 


Universal Military Training 
(Continued from Page 8) 


are valid reasons for some form of universal training 
for all the youth of our land, for girls as well as for 
boys, but one full year of military training is not exact- 
ly what we need. This universal training should give 
citizenship training, an understanding of our govern- 
ment and how it operates, an understanding of other 
forms of government and how they operate, and an 
understanding of the causes of war and the means of 
preserving peace. In this training there must be no con- 
fusion of military training and physical education ; each 
should be given its due attention. The military train- 
ing should be given to both boys and girls by the mili- 
tary, and the physical education program should be 
under the direct supervision of persons properly quali- 
fied in the educational and physiological aspects of this 
work, not persons who are merely athletic coaches or 
merely former athletes, or merely soldiers. Boys should 
be trained by men and girls trained by women. 


Universal training in national service, yes! But not 
the same, identical training for all. There should be an 
adequate testing program, and after its application some 
boys and girls should be trained to render their bit of 
national service in the realm of industry, some in agri- 
culture, some in management, some in military service, 
some in medical service and its allied fields, some in 
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educational fields. Why shouldn’t it be the social re- 
sponsibility of every man and woman in every commun- 
ity to do his bit to relieve illiteracy in his community, 
and why not be trained to give this social service dur- 
ing his compulsory year of national training for service? 

Then, too, this is an opportunity for the 17- to 21- 
year-olds to help in group living projects for younger 
children. Every American child should spend a few 
summers in group living, perhaps in a camp situation 
connected with its own public schooling. During their 
year of national service training, the 17-year-olds can 
be trained to render this service. 


This compulsory year of national service training 
should be a year of high adventure for all youth, some- 
thing to look forward to as a part of “growing up,” 
the one great dream of every little child. And it should 
not be entrusted to the armed forces alone. Most cer- 
tainly education and medicine and perhaps other fields 
should loom large in the picture along with the military. 
Such a plan could be financed by the same funds that 
would be required for the universal military training 
bills now in Congress. 

A plan for a year of universal national service has 
been proposed by the faculty of Oberlin College, and a 
copy of their proposal has been mailed to all members 
of Congress. They repudiate the universal military 
plan as “futile, unwise, and inadequate,” but they offer 
this substitute, proposing the following: 

1. “All young men and women are to spend a year 
in training for service recognized as being of national 
importance. 

2. “The year of National Service is to begin not be- 
fore the 18th, birthday, and not later than the 24th 
birthday. 

3. “This training may be directed to the maintenance 
and improvement of (1) our national defense, (2) our 


- national welfare, (3) our international relations, or (4) 


to such other objectives as may prove to be appropriate. 

4. “Training directed primarily toward the mainten- 
ance and improvement of our national defense may in- 
clude: (a) military training, (b) technological train- 
ing, or (c) scientific training. 

5. “Training directed primarily toward the mainten- 
ance and improvement of our national welfare may in- 
clude training concerned primarily with: (a) our phys- 
ical welfare, (b) our material welfare, or (c) our polit- 
ical, economic, and social welfare. These types of train- 
ing should consist mainly of learning; but in the learn- 
ing process field work should play a large part. 

6. “Training directed primarily toward the mainten- 
ance and improvement of our international relations 
may include: (a) language and area studies, or (b) 
training in the field of international relations. Field 
work in this type of training should include foreign ex- 
‘perience. 

7. “Other appropriate types of training may range 
from physical and mental rehabilitation to special train- 


. ing for men and women who give evidence of outstand- 


ing promise in some kind of work that is recognized as 
being of national importance. 
8. “The National Service Program should be ad- 


ministered by a National Service System staffed by 
and women qualified to represent the several fields 
activity in which trainees may engage. 

9. “The procedure of registration is to be som 
as follows: Certain dates, perhaps four in each calengg 
year, are to be set for registration. On each such date 
all young men and women who have passed the gj 
birthday since the last previous registration date are 
register, indicating in each case: (a) the age at whid 
the registrant prefers to take his or her service; anf 
(b) the preferred field of National Service. Regising 
tion will be followed by classification interviews which 
taking into account both the preferences of the indiyié 
ual and the national needs, will result in official decisigy 
as to the age at which and the field in which Nation) 
Service is to be taken. 

10. “Young men and women while taking the year g 
National Service are to receive from the federal govern. 
ment such payment as may be thought possible and ap 
propriate, and if not housed by the government are 
receive such subsistence allowance as may be thought 
possible and appropriate. 

11. “A limited number of those who in the course g 
training give evidence of outstanding ability in som 
particular field of work recognized as being of nation 
importance may, if they desire, be continued in Nationg 
Service for a second year at government expense. 

12. “It is assumed that the year of National Servig¥ 
thus proposed will not be a completely isolated expers 
ence, but will be a section of the complete experience g 
youth, in which all the major institutions of society wil 
play continuously their respective and appropriatt 
parts.” 


Women’s Place in a National Service Plan 


If we are to consider only the plans before Congres 
at the present, I doubt if anyone would dream of t 


“questing a place for women in those plans. Even wil 
- the intense demands of the present conflict there has 


been no need for drafting women. However, the rece 
threats in reference to the shortage of nurses may be al 
opening wedge. Thus far a call for volunteers has sup 
plied all the woman power needed. Surely such a cal 
will supply all that will be needed for policing th 
peace. Women will be needed, be sure of that! They 


have done and are doing a splendid job. General Mary 


shall himself says that the Army will never again & 
willing to attempt to function without the help of we 
men. They are good soldiers. They have made their 
selves indispensable. We can well be proud of them. 


I have talked personally with many WACS who look 
forward to a career in the army. As things stand now 
that is impossible. Six months after the war ends tit 
W.A.C. automatically ceases to exist, unless betweét 
now and then some legislation is passed to retain i 
And undoubtedly legislation will be passed. The Arn 
wants it and many American women want it. 

If we should have compulsory military training ft 
men, be sure that there will be a demand for womel 
to receive a year of military training, but on a volunteé 
basis. In the WAC organization alone, with only # 
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‘obs open to them 2% years ago, they are now doing 
950 different kinds of army work. Then they were only 
an auxiliary organization. Necessary laws have been 

d recognizing women as people, and now they 
are an integral part of the Army, serving in every 
pranch—Army Air Forces, Army Ground Forces, and 
Army Service Forces. They are doing everything from 
cooking to helping train the men who guide the fire of 
our huge artillery guns. They even plot weather charts 
for actual combat missions overseas. They do about 
everything but actual combat service. No national serv- 
ice plan can exclude women, at least on a volunteer 
basis ! 

Summary ‘ 


To summarize, we should have a plan for one year of . 


compulsory national service training with military 
training a part of the plan. If we cannot have that, then 
we should have one year of compulsory military train- 
ing. This is far better than nothing. It is also felt that 
those women who desire it should be given an equal op- 
portunity in training for national service. ne 
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The Dance Program 


(Continued from Page 15) 


1. This is a good grade level in which to start social 
dancing. 

2. They like to continue with their square and coun- 
try dances. 

3. They like activities which are comfortably per- 
formed within a short period of time. 

4. They like to do the current novelty dances that 
are popular at that specific time. 

5. They like dance periods in which no actual teach- 
ing takes place but where time is provided to perfect 
what they already have been taught and to try steps 
of their own. 


Observations on Teachers of Dance 


The observations listed below were made by boys 
and girls from the fifth through the eighth grades. The 
statements are not grouped according to grade because 
of similarity of the expressions from these grades. 
The good teacher 

Is the one that gets the class going. 

Is interesting like the one we had when we made up 
dances even in our free-play time. 

Is the one that knows what is good and helps us to 
know what is good in making up a dance. 

Is the one that shows she likes it and is peppy and 
gets the class the same way and dances with us. 

Is the one that knows we come to the gym. with the 
idea of having fun and we leave feeling good. 

Is the one that can do the things well herself and it 
makes us want to do them that well. 

Is the one that knows where we're apt to have 
trouble with a part and gives us hints. 

Is the one that gives us information about the dance 
that we can use in other classes. 

Is the one that shows and explains the part once or 
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SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


*% Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education In 
affiliation with. Tufts College. Approved A.M.A. June camp 
session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—-sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in winter 
sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. Dramatics. 
Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. Pleasant 
dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


RECREATION WHILE ON THE MEND 


Physical educators are constantly being called on to 
plan activities which will aid in the rehabilitation of 
returned servicemen or will be beneficial to patients in 
hospitals and other institutions. 

Recreation While on the Mend is a guide for leaders 
who work with sick people either at home or in hos- 
pitals. In the book have been brought together many 
types of recreation activities in which the ill and con- 
valescent can take part. One of the most valuable sec- 
tions is that which suggests how activities may be en- 
joyed with safety. to the patient. There are, too, prac- 
tical suggestions on leadership and how to interest 
people who are ill in recreation activities. 


Price $1.25 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Tall Men Have Their Problems (ae 


BY FRANCIS BEHN RIGGS 
Introduction by Professor Earnest A. Hooton, 147 pages, 12 illus- 
trations, 23 charts, 17 tables, bibliography. Planographed, bound 
in paper. 


ys. 
Dr. Franz }. Kallman in MENTAL HYGIENE: “More than a popu- 
. @ source of interesti 


Newsweek: ‘‘An extraordinary research project.” 

Dr. Herbert Thoms, Yale, in CONN. STATE MEDICAL JOURNAL: 
“Should be of real interest not only for tall people but to all 
teachers and parents.” 


$1.00 
Order from F. B. RIGGS 


21 COOLIDGE HILL ROAD CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


CAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 


wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue,. illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 
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twice and then lets the class get going. 

Is the one who finds out what the children like and 
fits it into her material. 

Is the one that sees what is going on all around, not 
just the few in front. 

Is the one who helps people but doesn’t point them 
out to the group until they do it well. 

Is the one who chooses good music that is easy to 
get the swing of and yet is different. 

Is the one that doesn’t follow a strict pattern all the 
time. We like to experiment. 

Is the one that encourages the one not so good in 
dance but doesn’t make them dislike it. 

Is the one that praises and gives credit to a class that 
really accomplishes something. 

Is the one that knows where we left off in one lesson 
and goes on from there and she tells us about it. She 
knows where she wants the class to go. 

Is the one that is interested in telling us why it is 
important for us to know why we are taking up cer- 
tain things. 


The uninteresting teacher 


Is the one that gives us a long lengthy lecture. 
Is the one that gives us very little activity because 
she talks too much. 


Is the one that gives the explanation but if we don’t 


get it the first time we try she gives the whole explana- 
tion all over again. We understood it the first time 
but didn’t have long enough to try it. 

Is the one that sticks too long on the same old steps 
and dances. 

Is the one that leaves something unfinished and we 
don’t feel satisfied. 

Is the one who stops a class when a couple are not 
getting it instead of going to help that couple and let- 

_ ling the class go on. 

Is the one that is always comparing us to another 
group that “did so well.” 

Is the one that only sees those doing something 
wrong. 

Is the one that wastes our time by always telling us 
we are wasting hers. 


Summary 


The boys and girls showed an enthusiastic interest 
and a sincere desire to participate in the planning of 
the dance program. They were much quicker to praise 
than to condemn as is shown in comparing the list of 
likes with the dislikes. Whole-hearted cooperation was 
apparent in all of the classes when they realized that 
their help was being enlisted to promote an improved 
dance program. 

If dance is to become an important and worthwhile 
experience for the children their likes and interests can 
no longer be ignored. Therefore, serious consideration 
should be given to the observations in this study, or 
others of similar purpose, if some of the more common 


. difficulties in the program are to be eliminated. Surely 


it is not too optimistic to anticipate the day when we 
will hear, “It’s fun to dance, let’s have more of it,” 
from both teachers and pupils. me 


Physical Therapy 
(Continued from Page 13) 


students of physical therapy.** These have been maj! 
possible through grants from the National Foundatig 
for Infantile Paralysis, the Kellogg Foundation, 4 
Rosenberg Foundation and the Avery-Fuller Childreg, 
Center of California, and the Pi Beta Phi Sorority, 
The Medical Department of the Army offers training 
to women who are graduates of four-year college 
courses in physical education. 

It is difficult in these changing times to quote th 
salary range of any profession. A survey of the entip 
country made by the American Physiotherapy Asso. 
ation a few years ago showed the average beginning 
salary to be $1500 a year with a range up to $4000 fg 
educational, supervisory, and administrative positions 

Opportunities in this field are varied as well as num 
erous. Physical therapy departments are maintained ip 
a wide variety of institutions such as general, ortho. 
pedic, children’s, and mental hospitals; industrid 
plants; insurance companies, and the like. Many 
physicians have physical therapists in their private of 
fices. The public health services, private, state, and 
federal, the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor, the National Foundation for Infantil 
Paralysis, the hospitals of the Army and Navy, and 
the Veterans’ Administration have required in the past} 
the services of countless numbers of physical ther 
apists. In the future their demands will of necessity 
be tremendously increased. Physical therapy has been 
steadily expanding and advancing in importance since 
the days of World War I. It has been gaining mo 
mentum rapidly through its increasing need since Peatl 
Harbor. The recent gift of Mr. Bernard Baruch for 
the specialized training of physicians and for research 
in the field of physical medicine will undoubtedly lend 
great impetus to a better understanding and appre 
ciation of this medical specialty. 

Employment should not be a problem. According 
to the American Registry of Physical Therapy Techni- 
cians even throughout the depression the demand for 
qualified physical therapists could never be met. I 
is safe to say this demand will remain vastly greater 
than the supply far into the future. Physical there 
pists are still being enlisted in the Medical Depart 
ments of the Army and Navy. In the Army only 
women are enlisted as physical therapists. They te 
ceive the initial rank of second lieutenant with pro 
motion dependent upon qualifications, length of service, 
and existing vacancies. In the Navy women are et 
listed in the WAVES with their, status dependent upot 
their educational background and professional expett 
ence. Men also may serve as physical therapists 
the Medical Department of the Navy. The high it 
cidence of infantile paralysis in the country this yeaf 
has made the National Foundation for Infantile Par- 


** For more information regarding these scholarships writ 
to the American Physiotherapy Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 
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alysis even more acutely aware of the need for ad- 
canced recruitment of qualified personnel to staff the 
epidemic areas. It is needless to say that the de- 
mands of the Veterans’ Administration as well as those 
of the industrial and civilian rehabilitation services will 
likewise be increasingly urgent as time goes on.. 

Physical therapy has opportunity, interests, and a 
future. It needs educationally qualified young people in 
its schools. The postwar era, the period for the 
restoration of health and physical rehabilitation, is 
rapidly approaching. We must not let it be said again 
that Americans do not learn by experience but by the 
catastrophe of being unprepared. 
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Interpreting Our Program 
(Continued from Page 9) 


card and write “Yes” or “No” and any comments you 
may care to make as to whether your son (or daughter) 
has had: asthma, hernia, hemorrhoids, scarlet fever, 
rheumatic fever, any heart defect, or contact with tuber- 
culosis. 


6. P.T.A. programs presented by students, includ- 
ing student speakers and panel discussions on physical 
education, demonstrations of physical education activ- 
ities, and opportunities for parent participation. Dis- 
plays of health materials and books were arranged. 

7. Demonstrations of physical education activities in 
local theatres, for Dad’s Clubs, Service Clubs, Ameri- 
can Legion, Youth Council, the Council of Social 
Agencies, teacher’s institutes, and National Education 
Week. 

8. Open House evenings for parents with demon- 
strations of dance programs, swimming programs in- 
cluding pattern swimming and water pageants, and 
boys’ and girls’ basketball games. Additions to the pro- 
gram of physical education were demonstrated and ex- 
plained. A particularly successful idea was a Freshmen 
Parents’ Night. 

9. Playdays and field days to which parents were in- 
vit 

10. Adult recreation classes and community square 


' dances sponsored by the department of physical educa- 


tion. One unit reported that these were so successful 
that bi-monthly student-parent recreationals were de- 
veloped in response to popular demand. . 

11. Parents were invited to sponsor and chaperon 
school games and dances. 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


‘ 


The 
high-sign of friendliness 


12. Teachers cooperated with community agencies 
by helping with recreation in church groups, Boy 
Scouts, and Girl Scouts, and camping activities. 

13. Copies of the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Physical Education— A Wartime and 
Peacetime Program* and Lowman and Colestock’s 
Fundamental Exercises for Physical Fitness were 
placed in the public library. 

14. A consistent effort was made to give all physical 
education activities adequate publicity in the local news- 
papers. 

On the basis of their experiences the various unit 
and segment committees have presented recommenda- 
tions for ways in which these attempts to enlist public 
interest, cooperation, and support can be made more 
effective. - 

1. The children, themselves, are the best publicity 
medium. Provide a well rounded, interesting program 
for the pupils, so that they will carry home favorable 
reports. * 

2. Through cooperation and explanation sell your 
program to the other departments of the school in every 
way possible. 

3. Send to parents information and explanations 
concerning changes of policy, additions to program, or 
changes made necessary by war conditions. 

* Women’s Advisory Committee. Physical Education—A 


Wartime and Peacetime program. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University. 
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4. All demonstrations and programs should grow 
naturally out of the regular physical education and ath- 
letic programs. Parents are more interested in seeing 
what is actually happening to their children during the 
school day than they are in being entertained with an 
elaborate pageant or presentation which has been pre- 
pared at the expense of time taken from the regular in- 
structional program. 

5. Parent interest is increased if an opportunity is 
provided for the parents to participate in the program, 
or if parents are asked to accept specific responsibilities 
as sponsors, chaperons, hostesses, or advisors. 

6. A better response is secured from community or- 
ganizations if key persons in those organizations are in- 
vited as special or honored guests, and are recognized 
as such and given a place on the program. Such special 
guests should at times include the president of the 
P.T.A., Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Woman’s Club, etc., as well as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other administrative officers of the schools. 

7. It is easier to secure interest and support from 
parents and community organizations if the physical 
education teachers play an active part in the life of the 
community and accept responsibility in the community 
organizations, including service clubs, church groups, 
social agencies, and youth groups. 

8. A more consistent effort should be made to use 
the newspapers as a medium of publicity for all school 
functions. At the present time interscholastic athletics 
are well covered by the newspapers, but other school 
activities receive inadequate notice. This is not the 
fault of the newspapers but the fault of the teachers 
who do not prepare and send to the newspapers items 
of interest concerning their programs. Not only should 
field days, demonstrations, pageants, and special pro- 
grams be publicized, but items of special interest con- 
cerning the instructional program should also be used. 
For example, many high schools in California gave the 
National Physical Performance Levels tests to their 
girls. This is an item of interest under a headline such 
as “Smith H. S. Girls Take National Tests” or “Smith 
H. S. Girls Physically Fit,” with information as to the 
general ranking of the school and the activities which 
contributed to keeping the girls fit. The newspapers 
are very “fitness conscious” at the present time and are 
glad to get local material on this particular subject. 

Other noteworthy attempts to raise the professional 
level of physical education in California should also be 
mentioned. 

1. The Santa Barbara Unit supported by resolution 
and personal participation an amendment to the City 
Charter to make recreation a charter function. The 
amendment was defeated, but much interest was 
aroused and the public was made more conscious of 
the need for recreation. The Santa Barbara Unit is 
now helping to further the purchase of a down-town 
building for city recreation. 


2. The San Diego Unit prepared a newsletter sum- 


‘ marizing pertinent publications in the field of physical 


education and physical fitness. 
3. The Pasadena Unit sponsored a meeting for the 
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entire school faculty on school health problems j 
cluding the problems of teacher health. Ajj teacher 
were urged to accept the offer of the Pasadena Tye: 
culosis Association to have a $2.00 chest x-ray for SOc 


4. Outside speakers were secured for Unit Meg 
ings. The most popular speaker of the year has been 
Dr. Billig, who has explained his stretching techniques 
for the relief of dysmenorrhea and lower-back Pain ty | 
a number of groups. 


5. Publicity has been given to the institutes fo 
physical fitness sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edy. 
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Some Contributions 
(Continued from Page 5) 


prisoner’s base with all the realism they can muster, 
Sense of self in a handball game virtually disappears. 
Casting in a rushing stream gives small chance for any 
thoughts save those of the catch. All such activities 
which are rightfully the material of a school-organized 
physical education can, when properly taught, produce 
an outward direction of consciousness judged helpful 
to normal adjustment. The player becomes so absorbed 
in what he is doing that he has little or no time for 
himself and his worries. Through such efforts, pat 
ticularly when they are creative as in the dance, the 
objectivity of the activities makes some contribution to 
psychic integration. Richards is quoted as saying that 
play is our greatest ally in helping the personality that 
has become ingrowing to be outgrowing in its interest, 
desires, and responses.® 

Some of these results occur strikingly througlt the 
use of a physical education for the handicapped. Vic- 
tims of infantile paralysis, tuberculosis of the bone, 
heart defects, and others too frequently judged to be 
unfit to receive a physical education are sometimes put 


6 Powell, Margaret, “Activity and the Mental Hygiene Pro- 
gram,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 7:9 (No 
vember, 1936), p. 556. 
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on the shelf. There they djsintegrate not only what- 
ever muscular tissue and strength may be left, but 
also they develop those complexes and grievances char- 


acteristic of the handicapped. 
allay all this through an individualized physical educa- 
tion. The victim of paralysis who hates all things ath- 
letic, who is almost completely introverted and thus 
selfish and intolerant, is taught to swim. He mingles 
with other swimmers, he becomes a man among men, he 
finds a new way of living. He is well along towards 


4 social rehabilitation which he needed badly. The — 


blind can be taught to dance, the deaf to play games, 
the nervously unstable to catch and throw. The end 
results seem to be improved, in some instances, re- 
made personalities. There are unexplored opportuni- 
ties ahead in the field of physical education of the 
handicapped. We have only begun to experiment with 
it. 

_ Less subtle of the values which a well planned phy- 
‘sical education will bring to the individual are the 
simple fun one gets from playing and dancing and 
the elemental satisfactions from having used one’s 
Jeisure without having been bored. Fun, in itself, is 
valuable. Life need not all be serious business. We 
pay a heavy price for a laugh. We seem to welcome 
joy when it comes our way. Those things are obviously 
attainable through physical education activities. 


y The fifth type of learning, suggested as the history 


and contemporary status and relationships of the ac- 
tivities, holds some promise in its contribution to an 
educated life. Bode is reported to have said, “Give me 
thirty children at the gates of the stadium and I will 
reveal the world to them.” He referred, no doubt, to 
the contemporary relationships of the activities that 
went on in the stadium and the stadium itself. Of what 
design is the building? What were its antecedents? 
Why do people build and use stadiums? What values 
have games? What of the history of the world is 
reflected in the structure and the uses to which it is 
put? It behooves the teacher to explore, to miss no 
opportunity to further the process of integrating all 
knowledge and activity. The dance, alone, provides as 
rich an opportunity for concomitant learnings as any 
other aspect of a physical education. Dancing in any 
form requires music, employs design, may be itself a 
creative art and in its interpretative aspects draws its 
ideas from life and expresses them through the artistry 
of its movements. 

From a class in physical education or social science 
may come the need for knowing of the nature and ex- 
tent of recreational facilities in a community. Some 
one, somewhere, may ask of the relationship between 
playgrounds and juvenile delinquency. An insight into 
the study of human behavior under stress may be an 
outgrowth of the relationships between physical edu- 
cation and psychology. There is material here, not all 
of it vital, not all of it interesting to all persons. The 
possibilities, however, have barely been touched. 

The sum and substance of these potential contribu- 
tions to an educated life point unmistakably to one 
thing. If the school harnesses these natural activities, 
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It appears possible to 


uses them as a fundamental avenue of learning, - calls 
the teaching of them “physical education” then it must 
recognize the importance of skilled leadership with 
sound scientific training. Wipe out every teacher and 
every program of physical education in schools today 
and the physical education of the race would still go 
on—albeit in a primitive fashion. The organized school 
is a product of civilization. It bends man’s drives into 
social uses ; it hopes to make the man himself integrated 
and complete. This hope makes necessary the teach- 
ing of physical education. But games alone will not 
do it. Just play without a plan, without thought, with- 
out direction, will make little contribution beyond the 
organic values to some of the more complicated prob- 
lems of personality which we face in today’s school or 
college. Physical education teachers should know what 
they are doing. They should be students of the science 
of human development and educationists in the best 
sense of the word. 


Thus physical education makes its contributions to 
the educated life. To attain them the program must be 
democratically administered and individually based; 
its games must be free from false values and unsound 
practices ; its activities must have values which are most 
readily harvested by the participant. If we can de- 
velop that game, that contest, that activity in which 
the individual is used “not as a means merely but as 
an end” then the foundation upon which the super- 
structure of educational value may be raised will be 
safe. 


For through a physical education we have the op- 
portunity to help to bring man into possession of him- 
self, to provide him with means for enjoying life, to 
give him friends and fun and the eminent satisfac- 
tions of doing something well. The educated life surely 
holds these things valuable. me 
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Ski Tonic 


(Continued from Page 41) 


course, determined usually by flag gates, that twists 
and turns through natural snow contours and hazards. 
Such slalom runs are a joy to any skier, a challenge to 
the spirit of conquest. Double courses also allow simul- 
taneous competition. 


Cross-country racing is only for the hardiest of 
skiers ; this phase of skiing is most popular in Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. Races are point-to-point runs 
that course distances up to 50 kilometers and are run 
in times of a few hours. 

The most spectacular form of skiing is jumping. The 
world’s record in distance is 350.96 feet. Jumping is to 
skiing as perhaps diving is to swimming. It is the spec- 
tacular phase. However, thousands of youngsters en- 
joy participation, from a two-foot take-off to a twenty 
foot jump. 

In terms of years skiing is comparatively new to this 
continent. It offers much as a participant sport for the 
future welfare of our country and our people. It offers 
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marvelous recreation, health, fun; its cost is low, and 
the safety factor is high; its convenience, especially to 
wintery areas is unexcelled. How can this program be 
made to play its part for the future benefit of the na- 
tion? 

It can be done in the United States using the facili- 
ties at hand. Interest may be spread through the press, 
radio, magazines, films and allied means, and in co- 
operation with the proposed National Recreation Pro- 
gram. The sport may be publicized by educational ef- 
forts through organizations and companies, acceptance 
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in our schools, and by physical education autthorite 
Finally, public participation can be encouraged thro 
efforts of those who are already skiers and their ¢ 
organizations: the National Ski Association, the Ne 
tional Ski Patrol System, and allied groups, 

With the unquestioned desirability of a nation-wig 
program of better health through recreational 
physical education activities, the National Ski Assos. 
ation is desirous of contributing its organized servi | 
to any program extending the general welfare of 4 


nation. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from Page 17) 


bility to sustain accidents under equal conditions g 
risk? 

16. What is the relationship of high illness rates anj 
accident frequency and severity? 

17. Do most of the accidents in physical educatio, 
classes occur to a small group of students? 

18. What is the relation of fatigue and tension 
accident frequency and severity? 

19. Do accidents result from antagonism of playe 
to coach? to referee? 

20. Why is it necessary for each instructor to 
accurate information relative to accidents which hay 
occurred to boys and girls in physical activity classes? 

These are some questions which are suggested for 
the reader’s consideration. No doubt there are may 
others. Members are urged to write us of any add: 
tional problems in accident prevention that have com 
to their attention and also of any original research with 
findings that they have done in this field. We will ap 
preciate receiving information regarding experiment 
work for others in safety education and any references 
made in printed materials. 

The National Conference in April will offer us a 
opportunity to pool our thinking and experiences. We 
would like to know whether or not members would k 
interested in a preconvention safety education confer 
ence. We want their assistance in studying and eval 
ating the accident problem as it relates to the schools. 
—Irma Gene Nevins, Chairman, First Aid and Safety 
Education Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. © 
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Research Quarterly Abstracts 


What Is A Physical Fitness Program? Karl W. Bookwalter. 
Research Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). ; 

Syllabi, books, or courses of study for physical fitness for 
boys were analyzed for objectives, activities, and factors meas- 
yred. Sixty-six objectives ranged from 0 to 16 and averaged 
about 7 per source. Endurance, health, skill, speed, agility, 
physical growth and organic vigor, and bodily coordination 
and control were mentioned most frequently in that order. 

One hundred three activities ranged from 5 to 21, averaged 
about 16 types per source. Conditioning exercises, athletic 
sports, combatives, aquatics, tests and measurements, stunts, 
tumbling, pyramids, outing, apparatus, hygienic and adminis- 
trative, marching and rhythmics were most frequently men- 
Te tions test items ranged from 0 to 32 and averaged 12 
items per source. Chinning, push-ups, 100 yards, running high 
jump and broad jump, squat thrust, sit-ups, standing broad 
jump, 440-yard run, vertical jump, 880-yard run, rope climb, 
and mile run were most frequently mentioned. 

Psychological results were high in objectives but neglected 
in measurement. Recreational and rhythmic activities were 
neglected. 

Studies in Physical Efficiency of College Students. Lucien 
Brouha, Norman W. Fradd, and Beatrice M. Savage. Research 
Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 

Physical fitness considered as medical, functional, and spe- 
cific. A measure of functional or dynamic fitness is proposed 
(5-minute step test) with index computed as follows: 


__ Duration of Exercise in seconds x 100 


Index = : 
2 x sum of pulse counts in recovery 

Pulse is counted from 1-144, 2-2%4, and 3-3% minutes after 
taking 30 steps per minute on a 20-inch bench. Standards: 
above 90—Excellent; 80-89—Good; 65-79—Average; 55-64— 
Low Average; below 55—Poor. (Based upon 8,000 tests on 
college men.) Athletes show up best; the varsity crew was 
the best of these. Seventy-four per cent of 244 freshmen im- 
proved their scores an average of 11.3 points. Students losing 
had been excused from work because of illness or injury. Those 
fit at the start of training lost on the test due to failure of 
program to meet their needs. 

A Study of the Reaction Time of Physically Trained Men. 
Lloyd R. Burley. Research Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 

A study of literature reveals those skilled in athletics to be 
consistently superior in reaction time compared to those less 
skilled. In this study reaction to a bank of lights was shown 
on a response key. Seventy-seven men of varying athletic 
ability, 18 to 31 years of age, were compared. All reacted 
more slowly to complex stimuli and were more variable. Signi- 
ficant differences were found in the mean performances of va- 
rious groups. Football backs were speedier and non-letter men 
were slowest. 

A Comparative Study of Three Types of Chinning Tests. 
R. T. DeWitt. Research Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 

In the palms-out and palms-in method of chinning 144 men 
showed a significant difference of 208 chins favorable to the 
latter method. One hundred eighteen men did more chins with 
palms in than they did with palms out. Eight did less. The 
kip-kick chinning method produces slightly more chins since 
skill is not the object of chinning. However, the technique 
should not be permitted. 

Studies Completed by Members of the National Association 
of Physical Education for College Women, 1941-1943. Pauline 
Hodgson. Research Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 


One hundred and two studies are listed in the following 
fields: Accidents and Safety, Administration, Anthropometry, 
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Aquatics, Athletics, Attitudes, Characteristics of Physical Edu- 
cation Teachers, Costumes, Curriculum, Dance and Rhythm, 
Extracurricular, Guidance, Health, Motor Learning, Motor 
Skills, Physiology, Posture, Carriage, Body Mechanics, Psy- 
chology, Recreation, Strength, Surveys, Tests and Measure- 
ments. 


The Validity of Heart Rate and Blood Pressure Determina- 
tions as Measures of Physical Fitness. Elizabeth Powell Salit 
and W. W. Tuttle. Research Quarterly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 

Low-resting pulse and systolic blood pressure, small increase 
in both after exercise and prompt return to normal have been 
considered criteria of physical condition. In this study 20 col- 
lege men and 40 college women were tested. Half were vig- 
orously exercising regularly and half did not do so. They 
were tested by maximum work output on the bicycle ergometer. 

Compared with body weight, pulse increase and pulse % 
minute after exercise, and pulse 2 minutes after exercise for 
men and women respectively were proved to be the best criteria 
of condition. 


It is suggested that allowances be made for strength as well 
as body size in determining cardiovascular results from ex- 
ercise. 

A Study of Arm and Shoulder Girdle Strength of College 
Women in Selected Tests. Marjorie Wilson. Research Quar- 
terly, 15:3 (October, 1944). 


A criterion score included grip strength, push strength, pull 
strength, and Rogers’ Short Index. Item correlations with 
criterion were: pull-up—.797; push-up (knees)—.717; push-up 
(bench)—.632; vertical pull—.594; modified pull-up—.572; 
rope climb—.509; sum of pull and push scores—.492; bent-arm 
hang—.471; weight holding—.418; walrus walk—.394; basket- 
ball throw—.341; and self-support—.319. All intercorrelations 
were fairly low. ° 


It is advised that not more than two items be combined in 
mass testing. Of such combinations pull-up and vertical pull is 
the best pair. However, eleven pairs produced correlations be- 
tween .865 and .755. (Six were .80 or better.) 


Description of all items with their difficulties is included in 
the study. 


Recent Articles - - - 


Editorial. Journal of School Health. Oct., 1944. 

Building a Health Education Course of Study. Greba T. 
Logan. Journal of School Health. Oct., 1944. 

Equipping an Outdoor Gymnasium. Lt. Hartley Price. Ath- 
letic Journal. Oct., 1944. 

Postwar Planning for the High School Athletic Program. 
Winton L. Moeller. Athletic Journal. Oct., 1944. 


We All Believe in Preparedness. Editorial. NEA Journal. 
Nov., 1944. 

The Case Against Peacetime Conscription. NEA Journal. 
Nov., 1944. 

The Case for Peacetime Conscription. NEA Journal. 
Nov., 1944. 


Physical Fitness for America. Morris Fishbein, Herb Graffis, 
Col. Leonard G. Rowntree. Hygeia. Nov., 1944. 

Safe Well Water. Paul D. Haney. Hygeia. Nov., 1944. 
(Precautions to be observed in the location and construction 


of wells.) 
Tuberculosis Control. E. A. Meyerding. Hygeia. Nov., 
1944. (The Minnesota program.) 


White Teeth. Donald A. Wallace. Hygeia. Nov., 1944. 
(Some facts to upset advertising claims.) 

The Poise That Refreshes. Calvin T. Ryan. Hygeia. Nov., 
1944. (Discussion of the values of calmness, balance, and 
poise as signs of true mental health.) 
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Recent Publications -- - 


Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace. Educati 
Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington g 
D.C. 10c. 
Infantile Paralysis. Don W. Gudakunst and Marion 0. 1m 
rigo. Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 107N. National Foun 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York City 
15 pages, free. i 

Selected Source Material in Industrial and General Recall 
tion. Industrial Recreation Section, Division of Physical Ram 
cation for Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, a 
pages, 50¢. 

The High School’s Share in Solving the 
Tuberculosis Problem. National Tuberculosis Associatio 


Broadway, New York City 19. 16 pages. n, i 


“Lunch at School. Office of Distribution, War Food A¢ min} q ; 


tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, 
5 pages, free. 

_ Report on State Recreation Committees. Recreation Diy, 
sion, Office of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 23 pages, free. 


Introducing Joe “Flight” Gremlin. Air Forces Manual, \y 
26, Sept., 1944. Convalescent Training Division, Office of the 
Air Surgeon, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. Limited 
free distribution. (Exercises for relieving tensions and jp. 
ducing relaxation.) 


Publications of the American Council on Education, (List) 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. 46 pages, free. 


New Books -- - 


Corrective Physical Education. Josephine Rathbone.  Thiri 
edition, reset. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Wet 
Washington Square, 1944) 234 pages, $2.50. 


This is a presentation of the essential facts of human anatomy 
and physiology as they pertain to the subject of corrective 
exercise. The material has been gathered from medical lit. 
erature and from clinical experience and organized in a way 
to build on the past experiences of the student and to interest 
him in the subject to the extent that the problem of the 
underdeveloped or handicapped child assumes primary im 
portance in society today. 


Nutrition and Food Supply: The War and After. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 3457 Walnut Street, January, 1943) 268 pages, 
$2.00 in paper, $2.50 in cloth, corresponding prices to 
members $1.00 and $1.50. 

This is a series of articles on food and nutrition by a grou 
of experts in each of the aspects discussed. 

Modern Dance for the Youth of America. Ruth A. Radir. 
(New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 4th 
Street, 1944) 321 pages, $2.50. 

How to do creative group work in modern dance is ex 
plained simply and thoroughly in this book. Not only does 
the author present modern dance as an art form but she gives 
specific and extensive suggestions for doing creative work in 
dance. The high school and college teacher of dance wil 
find this book an invaluable aid in planning and conducting 
her program. 


Roller Skating. Bob Martin. (New York City 18: A. 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1944) 95 pages, $12. 
This first book on modern roller skating will appeal to 

wide audience. The author’s chief aim is to present an i 

structive schedule for learning to roller skate in the “Inter 


national Style,” the accepted standard for pleasure, tests, and 


competition throughout the world. The book covers the cr 


fundamentals of the sport in its several branches. 
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